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WITH WHITBREAD OVERSEAS 





Shermiepy lac aud Cully : Sark 
1872 


The imagination is fired by the rivalry between the two great clippers Thermopylae 
and Cutty Sark and by the marathon they ran together in 1872. 

Thermopylae was built in Aberdeen and Cutty Sark on Clydeside, each according 
to the traditional ideas of the district. Thermopylae was wonderful at ‘ghosting’. 
She once made 7 knots in a wind which was not strong enough to blow out a lighted 
candle on deck. Cutty Sark on the other hand revelled in heavy weather, ‘running 
her Easting down” between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. But only once 
did the captains of these famous craft manage a direct contest—the race home 
from China in 1872. They left Shanghai within an hour of one another, and kept 
each other in sight for weeks at a time. Cutty Sark carried away her rudder in a gale 
but even then was beaten home by less than a week. 

Many a time since the famous race Whitbread’s beer has covered these same miles. 
In fact, for almost twenty years beforehand settlers in all parts of Australia and 
New Zealand were receiving regular shipments. Whitbread’s has known many 
ships, for it has travelled as precious cargo by sail, paddle steamer, tramp and liner. 
And today, as always, each consignment earns new customers, and adds to the 
ranks of the ‘regulars’. 
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bs ROM A FEW CURT SENTENCES ”’ in the 
feces according to St. Matthew 
arose a legend that was to have a 
profound effect upon the imagination of 
the Christian world and add many beautiful 
details to the symbolism of Christian art. 
The Three Kings of Cologne had a complex 
origin ; for in the Gospel their number is 
not specified, nor have they yet assumed 
the attributes of kingship. Gradually the 
Magi, wise men from the East, took on 
the dignity of Eastern kings ; and, since the 
gifts they brought were three—gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh—it was natural to con- 
clude that three donors had presented them 
at Bethlehem. Next the Kings were given 
names—Melchior, Balthasar, Gaspar—and 
each received an appropriate kingdom. At 
length, the discovery in 1158 of three in- 
corrupt bodies in the Church of Sant’ 
Eustorgio just outside the walls of Milan— 
whence the Emperor Barbarossa permitted 
them to be transported to Cologne in the 
year 1164—endowed them with corporeal 
shape. These precious relics, it was decided, 
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had been acquired during her Persian 
travels by the Empress Helena, also re- 
nowned throughout Christendom as the 
discoverer of the True Cross... 

In the Christmas issue of History Today, 
Geoffrey Grigson discusses both the origins 
of the legend and the influence it has 
exerted on Christian iconography. That 
influence was deeply inspiring. The story 
of the Three Kings has given rise to in- 
numerable works of art—and not only to 
works of pictorial art but to carols, hymns 
and lyric poems. Fancy as well as fact may 
become a part of history, in so far as history 
is concerned with the development of the 
human mind ; and on the imagination of 
Christian Europe Melchior, Balthasar and 
Gaspar have left a much more lasting mark 
than most historic personages. Man has 
always been an inveterate legend-maker ; 
the legends that he creates are an important 
aspect of any human civilization. The 
legend of the Three Kings, even in the 
twentieth century, has not yet lost its 
poetic and symbolic value. 
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Oil means brainwork ( | 


SHELL RESEARCH is One of the big brains-trusts ] 


of Applied Science, with ten specialist colleges. 
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There are seven major Shell research laboratories: 

two in Holland, two in England, three in North America; 
and three agricultural research stations: 

one in England, two in North America. At last count, 
the total staff of these ten establishments was nearly 
5,000. The back-room boys of a great industry. 
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The main, perpetual task is to make fuels and lubricants 
provide bigger power and better protection to the 
modern engine in all its forms. But Shell Research has 


twentieth century. Malaria control was one such problem. 
The jet turbine was another. The war against rust, the 
development of selective weedkillers, the quantity 
manufacture of sulphur, the production of glycerine, 
alcohol and detergents from new sources, so as to leave 
all edible fats available for the world’s food supplies, the 
development of plastics and synthetic textiles . . . Shell | 
Research has been, is and will be working on all 

these things. 


also been tackling some of the big general problems of the | 
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Shell’s back-room boys are occupied with one of the 
most exciting branches of new knowledge . . . the science 
of hydrocarbons. Shell Research improves fuels and 
lubricants. But it also prompts, points and paces the 
development of the brave new world of petroleum 
chemicals. Petroleum chemicals are helping to feed and 
clothe the world, and to cure its sick. 
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The 
Three Kings | 


of 
Cologne 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Mary moder, I am thy child, 
Though I be laid in stall ; 

Lordes and dukes shall worsship me 
And so shall kinges all. 

Ye shall well see that kinges three 


Shall come the twelfthe day. 
For this behest yeve me thy brest, 
And sing, By, by, lullay. 


OMPLEX, FANTASTIC, full of marvel, 
(CC reasre, orientalism, glitter, colour, 

perfume, ‘impossibility, symbolically full 
of meaning, disseminated through Christen- 
dom, responsible for churches and cathedrals, 
for minor and major works of painting, sculpture 
and poetry, such is the legend of the Three 
Kings, a powerful instrument in history which 
has grown out of the few curt sentences to be 
found in St. Matthew’s Gospel. The gospel 
does not mention three kings, it does not 
mention kings, only an unspecified number of 
wise men. It does not give their names, or 
name the countries they belonged to. Nor 
does it say a word of the ox and the ass which 
were in the stall and have entered into nearly 
all pictures of the Adoration of the Kings 
which were ever painted in Italy, Germany or 
the Low Countries. Wise men, according to 
the gospel, came from the east: they followed 
a star which led them to Bethlehem, where they 
fell down before the young child, opened their 
treasures and presented their gifts, named as 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
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by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Woodcut from Wynkyn de Worde’s edition (1499) of 
Fohn of Hildesheim’s “ The Three Kings of Cologne” 


Between that undetailed account and, for 
example, the mediaeval goldsmiths and gold- 
beaters of York dressing up and acting the 
nativity play of the Stella, between the account 
and the kings of England offering by proxy 
gold, frankincense and myrrh at the Chapel 
Royal or Mr. T. S. Eliot writing his poem on 
the Journey of the Magi, lies all the extra- 
ordinary process of legend-making, imagi- 
nation; or, if you call it so, the mind’s power 
to form concepts about things which the 
conceivers never witnessed but believe to have 
taken place. Wonder collected wonder, or bred 
new wonders around itself. 

The gospel provided the simple wonder. 
Various items in the Old Testament were then 
believed to fit, and to fill out, St. Matthew’s 
account; since the Old Testament, it was 
claimed, foretold the New. The simple 
wonder itself was rich with conceivable im- 
plications. Gold, frankincense and myrrh: 
three gifts, so three wise men. Three gifts, 
moreover, out of treasures they opened, and 
treasures were appropriate to kings; who were 
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Norman stone relief at Bishopsteignton, Devon, showing three cloaked Magi ; 
Christ on the right 


the counterpart to shepherds. ‘“‘ Treasures,” 
too, suggested that they brought other things 
as well as the three gifts which were mentioned. 
In the Old Testament, Isaiah spoke of Gentiles 
coming to the light of Zion, kings coming “ to 
the brightness of thy rising ”—“ All they from 
Sheba shall come: they shall bring gold and 
incense.” According to the Psalms, kings 
actually of Tharsis, Arabia and Saba are to 
come with their gifts. The wonder and the 
story are growing. Kings, and three of them, 
and eastern kings, coming from three specific 
kingdoms, even though dispute endured about 
the identity of the kincdoms. The Christian 
Fathers stili thought of them strictly as wise 
men and not kings (which they became by the 
sixth century), but they were divided upon 
other topics. Some held that these wise men 
or magi—yayo. in the Greek of the New 
Testament—had been Atrabians, others that 


they had come from Persia, which was reason- 
able, seeing that the priestly magoi of Persia—or 
Media—were known from Herodotus. 

Old and New, the canonical scriptures gave 
so much help and no more. But legend-making 
also produced the apocryphal scriptures, above 
all those gospels of the Infancy which were 
begetters of more legend through the Middle 
Ages and of folk beliefs which last to the 
present day. Writings of the kind were con- 
demned by critical minds as early as the fourth 
century. St. Jerome called them deliramenta, 
absurdities. Modern scholars have described 
them as “ puerile fancies ” and “ mythological 
trash.” Yet whatever one thinks of them, the 
infancy gospels are a species of added poetry in 
prose about the events of Bethlehem, some of 
them early, some late. One thing they add is 
that the birth of Christ took place in a cave. 
Another embellishment, which the gospel of 
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Pseudo-Matthew took mainly from Isaiah 
(“ The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his 
master’s crib”), is that the ox and the ass 
adored the child. So quattrocento Adorations, 
Botticelli’s, for instance, in the National 


Gallery, will have ox and ass, and a cave as well © 


behind the stable. 

The legend could not rise to its crest of 
power without names. Give a name and some- 
one is created, he is at once distinct, he has an 
existence, a personality, a self (unlike our name- 
less ancestors of prehistory). Names were 
vital to these anonymous magi or anonymous 
kings, and the Three acquired a good many. 
Those which stuck and gave them their per- 
sonalities (though at first only within the proper 
limits of myth or legend) came from the Near 
East and soon trickled through to Europe of 
the early Middle Ages. Thus in the Armenian 
Infancy Gospel they pass as Melkon—Melchior 
in Europe—who is king of the Persians, Gaspar 
who is king of the Hindous, and Balthasar who 
is king of the Arabs. Everything in this 
Armenian account is made as extravagant as 
it was still to become in European legend, art 
and poetry. The Three Kings arrive from 
Persia with twelve thousand soldiers on horse- 
back. They offer their gifts and a perfume of 
immortality spreads through the cave. The 
gifts were elaborate. Melkon offers not only 
myrrh, but aloes, rare fabrics, and books 
written and sealed by the finger of God which 
foretold the birth of Christ; they had descended 
from Adam to the Persian Magi in the time of 
Cyrus, and so to Melkon. Indian Gaspar— 
Jasper in our usage—offers nard and cinnamon 
as well as incense. Arabian Balthasar presents 
the gold; also silver, sapphires of great price, 
and fine pearls. In Europe gift and giver were 
differently arranged, the eventual agreement 
being that Melchior gave the gold, Balthasar 
the incense, and Gaspar the myrrh. 

The legend grew, taking on body and 
becoming popular. The symbolic meaning of 
the gifts, that gold signified kingship, incense 
divinity and myrrh death, had been established 
by Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons, in the second 
century. The Three were looked upon as 
saints, St. Melchior, St. Balthasar and St. 
Gaspar; they had been baptized in India by 
St. Thomas—legend growing again out of 








legend, since the apostle’s Indian labours are 
only described in the apocryphal romance of 
the Acts of Thomas, in which, in turn, the 
Three are not mentioned. Given names, 
identities, personal histories, and countries, 
sanctified and figuring in the liturgical plays 
and in the cult of the Christmas cribs, one thing 
more, and one alone, was now required of the 
Three Kings: their own corporeal envelopes. 
No relics could have been more welcome. In 
1158 three bodies were found in the church of 
Sant’ Eustorgio, just outside the new moat 
which surrounded Milan. They had been 
embalmed, and were perfect to the skin and 
hair. One body appeared young, one of a man 
in his thirties, one of an old man. Who else 
could they be than the kings, the magi who had 
seen the child Jesus, the saints of the Epiphany, 
not contradicting authority which described 
St. Gaspar as juvenis imberbis, St. Balthasar as 
black haired and imtegre barbatus, and St. 
Melchior as senex et canus, barba prolixa et 
capillis? Frederick Barbarossa now threatened 
Milan, the bodies were hidden inside the moat, 
in the church of San Giorgio, Milan was 
captured and destroyed; and Barbarossa gave 
the three uncorrupt bodies to his chancellor 
Rainald, archbishop designate of Cologne. On 
July 23rd, 1164, the bodies reached Cologne. 
With great joy, solemnity and pomp they were 
deposited in the cathedral, where they are still 
treasured. So the Three Kings became the 
Three Kings of Cologne, and for the Christian 
world Cologne was now established as the 
centre of their cult. In Milan, at Sant’ 
Eustorgio in the Cappella dei Magi, they show 
only the empty sarcophagus the kings once 
occupied. 

Asked out of contempt for myth and legend, 
there are several questions which would be 
inconvenient. How had the bodies reached 
Milan? Why had the Milanese been ignorant 
of so precious an interment, altogether un- 
known until 1158? Why had the Three Kings 
never aged, since the bodies were of men of 
fifteen, thirty and sixty, the traditional ages of 
the kings at the time of the Adoration and 
Oblation ? The first question was now 
answered by what appears to have been a new 
story. It was common knowledge that St. 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, had 





The Adoration by Botticelli (1444-1510), in the Uffizi ; the Magi and their attendants 
are portraits of the Medici family 


found the True Cross and even the hay in 
which the child Christ had lain in the manger. 
But had she not travelled to Persia as well as to 
Palestine? And in Persia had she not also 
found the Three Kings, and brought them to 
Constantinople; and had they not been trans- 
lated from the imperial city to Milan? As for 
the third question, legend might say that the 
Three Kings had been very old and feeble when 
they were baptized by St. Thomas, and that 
they had died soon after, Gaspar at 109, 
Balthasar at 112 and Meichior at 116, yet how 
appropriate that their relics should display 
them as they were at the great moment of their 
lives, symbolizing the three ages of man. 
Material consistency is no part of legend. The 
Three Kings appeared most fervently in one’s 
thoughts as men of fifteen, thirty and sixty 
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offering their gifts. As well that in their relics 
they should agree with that fervency. 

For a while now the story might shift to one 
of the greater libraries, to a small thin book 
with the imprint in 1499 of Wynkyn de Worde. 
It is The moost excellent treatise of the three 
kynges of Coleyne, ornamented with a woodcut 
of the Adoration and Oblation and translated 
from John of Hildesheim. In the twelfth 
century Archbishop Rainald had presented 
three fingers, one from each of the Three 
Kings, to the cathedral at Hildesheim. In the 
fourteenth century this valuable possession 
prompted John of Hildesheim, who was 4 
Carmelite friar, to compile his full and so to say 
final explication of Gasper, Balthasar and 
Melchior. It quickly became popular in 
Europe, a wonder book which had gone round 
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Walter Scott, Bradford 
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in manuscript long before it was printed in 
Germany or in England. 

New lights glint from the tale. The Chaldees 
keep watch for the star, the star is in the like- 
ness of a young child surmounted by a cross; 
horses, mules and dromedaries (Isaiah 60, 
“The multitudes of camels shall cover thee, 
the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all 
they from Sheba shall come: they shall bring 
gold and incense ”’) are weighed down with the 
manifold treasures; and John of Hildesheim 
gives the history of the kings after their return— 
how they were christened, how they preached 
and died, how they chose Prester John, that 
great figure of mediaeval romance, for their 
temporal successor, and how their relics were 
three times translated. 

The supplementary gifts are splendidly 
detailed, as they had been in the Armenian 
Infancy Gospel. The kings brought with them 
jewels and ornaments which Alexander the 
Great had left in Persia and all the ornaments 
which the Queen of Sheba had found in 
Solomon’s palace and temple. The choice of 
the humbler gifts mentioned in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is explained in this way: Because the 
star gave so great a light, the kings appeared to 
stand in a furnace of fire and were afraid—so 
afraid that of all their jewels and treasures 
“ thei toke no thyng but that com first to her 
handys, as Melchior, the kynge of Nubie and 
of arabie, toke out of his tresorie a rounde appil 
of gold, as mochel as a man myght holde ir his 
honde, and xxx gilt penyes: and that he offrid 
to god. Balthazar, the kyng of Godolie and of 
Saba, he toke out of his tresorie encense, as hit 
come first to his honde: and that he offrid 
to god. Than Jaspar toke out of his tresory 
Mirre; and that he offrid to god, with wepyng 
terys, and so thes iii worschippeful kingis were 
so agast, and se devoute and so fervent in her 
oblacioun that of all the woordis that oure lady 
seyde that tyme they toke but litil considera- 
cioun, save onlich that to every kyng as they 
offrid to god sche bowed downe with her hede 
mekelich and seyde deo gracias, that is to seye: 
y thank god.” 

The symbolism was much elaborated. 
Melchior’s golden apple was once Alexander’s, 
made of all the small particles of gold, “ the 
wich he had gadrid of the tribute of all the 
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worlde.” It broke into dust as Melchior 
offered it. His thirty pennies had been made 
by Thara, the father of Abraham; Abraham 
had bought his burial place with them, Joseph 
was sold into Egypt for them; they were later 
sent to buy spices in Saba for Joseph’s burial, 
the Queen of Saba (Sheba) offered them in 
Solomon’s temple, and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem they went into the king of Arabye’s 
treasury. Mary lost them on the flight into 
Egypt, a shepherd found them; Judas sold 
Christ for them; for fifteen of the pennies the 
Jews bought the field of burial, and the other 
fifteen they gave to the soldiers who kept watch 
there over Christ’s sepulchre. 

One thing emphasized by John of Hildesheim 
much affected fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
painting of the Three Kings, especially in the 
north: Gaspar, he wrote, was a black man. 
“‘ Jaspar, king of Thaars and of the isle of 
Egryswell, he was most in person; and he was 
a black Ethiop, whereof is no doubt: for among 
all other the prophet seith ‘ before him shall 
fall down Ethiops, and his enemies shall lick 
the earth.’” The northern painters concur. 
So one finds Gaspar a tall young blackamoor, 
for example in Diirer’s Adoration of the Kings 
in the Uffizi, in paintings also by Bosch, Lucas 
van Leyden, Altdorfer, Jorg Breu, and in 
Bruegel’s Adoration at Trafalgar Square. Like 
the snow around the child and the kings in 
some of the northern paintings, it is a trans- 
formation which fits the northern. fancy. 
Southern fancy, hieratic yet gay, conceiving 
clear-skied Adorations in which flowers indicate 
the spring of life and in which Gaspar is no 
blackamoor, but a pink, beardless handsome 
boy, follows a different temper, and also a 
different authority—not John of Hildesheim, 
but Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, 
who in his Legenda Aurea of the previous 
century says nothing of Gaspar’s colour. 

The paintings without number and the 
poems without number, which are no less 
among the historical consequences of the Three 
Kings than the rise and eminence of their city 
of Cologne, display the legend in what one 
might call its different bionomic stages, active 
and less active, symbolic and fairy-tale, vital 
and ornamental. Quattrocento paintings show 
symbol, wonder and pageantry in different 
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By courtesy of the National Gallery 


The Adoration by Bruegel (c. 1525-69) ; right, Gaspar as a “‘ black Ethiop”’ 
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degrees. Three of them may be picked out, 
Masaccio’s Adoration of the Kings, for a gay and 
serene symbolic grandeur, Sassetta’s Journey 
of the Magi, for symbolic wonder and simplicity, 
and the Adoration ascribed to Pisanello for a 
symbolic pageantry, a superabundant wealth 
and inclusiveness of fancy, personal and 
traditional. Masaccio’s picture is monumental 
and direct, with few persons or properties, and 
with a solidity and stillness of interdependent 
shapes among which the kings exist in symbol 
as they do perhaps in no other painting and no 
other account of them. Sassetta’s small 
painting, as the procession descends through 
the coloured rocky landscape and the still air, 
conveys by the simplest means the most sheer 
effect of the wonderful. Pisanello makes much 
of the procession and the landscape, of the 
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Stained glass of the Magi, at Askrigg Church, Yorks ; 
probably fifteenth century 
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embroidered intricacy of garments, of the 
peacock of eternity on the stable roof, of the 
horses and the dromedaries. It agrees with 
the outer spirit of the Legenda Aurea or John of 
Hildesheim, and is lucidly a pageant. His 
dromedaries, by the way, which other painters 
also include, have to do with St. Jerome as well 
as with the text from Isaiah. Traditionally the 
Three Kings arrived on the twelfth day— 


Three kinges come on goid twelfth day, 
Stella micante previa. 
To seek that child they took their way 
Portantes sibi munera. 
They had ridden hard, therefore, from their 
distant homes, from the moment when the star 
told them of the birth of Christ; and they had 
needed fast animals—‘‘ St. Jerome saith, that 
they came upon dromedaries, which be beasts 
that may go as much in one day as an horse in 
three days.” 

In later pictures, from Bruegel to Corregio, 
Veronese, Titian, Jacopo Bassano, Rubens, 
Tiepolo (all of whom have come round to 
Gaspar as a turbaned blackamoor), the spirit 
of the legend has been weakened, as one would 
expect, by a thrusting of the kings more into 
human life, by energizing their movements, 
and giving them too much identity. Hieratic 
stillness, clarity and impressiveness have gone. 
Thus with his brutish kings and his sharp 
composition, Bruegel in his painting in the 
National Gallery thrusts the Adoration into 
time. Unlike Masaccio, he records an incident; 
whereas legends are outside of time. 

For the poets down to Milton— 

See how from far upon the Eastern road 

The star-led Wisards haste with odours sweet— 
and after Milton, the Three Kings retained 
rather more of their strength and fullness. In 
our day it is curious to contrast the approach of 
three different poets. Yeats, a mythopoic 
writer, still keeps the Three Kings outside 
common life: they ride home after a second 
journey which they made to witness the 
crucifixion— 

Now as at all times I can see in the mind’s eye, 

In their stiff painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied 

Pann and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 

With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 

And all their helms of silver hovering side by side, 


And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once 
more, 
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By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


** The effect of the wonderful” ; the Journey of the Magi by Sassetta (1392-1450) 


Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 
The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 


In a long-short poem Rilke, in Germany, in 
the land of their cult and triumph, made them 
the actors in a fairy-tale pageant— 


... Three kings called Kings on the Way, 
A star called Star over All, 

A sultan to left and to right, 

All travelled, O wonderful sight, 
To a silent stall. 

What presents they took with them, 
These kings into Bethlehem! 
Jingling each step that they made, 
In soft velvet one rode a black jade, 
And the one who went on the right 
O he was a golden knight, 

And the one on the left of the crew 
Emitted a smoke quite blue 

With a swing and a swing 

From a round silver thing 

That rocked on its ring . . . 


T. S. Eliot, in his Journey of the Magi, has 


taken the kings almost as much out of legend as 
Bruegel took them from it in his painting, 
prefacing a subtle conclusion with a travelogue 
inside common life, equipped with sore-footed 
camels, melting snow, silken girls, sherbet, high 
prices and dirty villages— 
. . . Then we came to a tavern with vine-leaves 
over the lintel, 
Six hands at an open door dicing for pieces of: 
silver, 
And feet kicking the empty wine-skins. 
But there was no information, and so we continued 
And arrived at evening, not a moment too soon 
Finding the place; it was (you may say) satis- 
mcteey . . . 
It is like a first dispatch to The Times from an 
expedition crawling to the Himalava. Still, 
one suspects that few of us have really expelled 
the Three Kings yet from a gilded niche of the 
emotions; and they do go on inhabiting their 
immense cathedral above a Cologne in ruins. 
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IGH ON A GREEN HILL, just beyond West 

Wycombe on the main road from 

London to Oxford, there stands the 
queer hexagon of flint raised by Sir Francis 
Dashwood to the memory of George Bubb 
Dodington, Lord Melcombe, at his late friend’s 
expense. Beside it is the even queerer, in- 
accessible chapel that Dashwood built in a fit 
of deistical enthusiasm; and underneath are 
the damp caves in which, it is said, the Med- 
menham Franciscans sometimes carried on 
their mysteries: caves under the bland green 
hill of cant, topped by a mausoleum whose 
shape was suggested by Rabelais’ Abbey of 
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George 
Bubb 


Dodington 
1691-1762 
Man of pleasure, indefatigable 


careerist, industrious and successful 
politician. 


By JOHN 
CARSWELL 


** Quin, dressed for Falstaff...” 


Etching by Bartolozzi, said to be after Hogarth 


Théléme, form a fitting symboi of the world 
which George Bubb Dodington so _ long 
adorned. 

His very name is a by-word. He was the 
butt of the sophisticated in his own time, and 
has been quoted ever since as the outstanding 
example of its (and their) corruptior. Pope 
mocked “ Bu— with pay and scorn content” 
and Browning was severer still: 

“ folks see but one 

Fool more, as wel] as knave, in Dodington.” 

It is a career that does indeed offer passages 
which are both deplorable and grotesque. 
Nevertheless, the historian should be grateful 
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tohim. He was one of those men—industrious, 
clear-headed, enwrapped in business and almost 
entirely without imagination—who leave behind 
them a just record of the world they accept and 
understand. So what has been called his 
shamelessness is, historically speaking, one of 
his greatest advantages; another is the minute 
accuracy of his record; a third is the very odd- 
ness of his personality which, in fastening the 
attention of his contemporaries, made them 
register his activities. 

Dodington was a careful archivist, and 
although his papers are now dispersed, and in 
great part lost to view, enough survive—mainly 
in a collection now at Harvard—to shed a great 
deal of light not only on his own doings, but on 
the conventions of politics during the period of 
almost half a century that elapsed between his 
first entry into Parliament in 1715 and his 
death in 1762. The Diary which records the 
last decade of this career is peculiarly valuable, 
for it is the log-book of an experienced political 
navigator, who kept no secrets from himself. 


‘Its crowd of characters—urbanized aristocrats 


and country gentry, local politicians like the 
Tuckers of Weymouth, major politicians like 
Henry Fox, and minor ones like Oswald, rub 
against the seamier and grimier men, the Paul 
Whiteheads, Ralphs, and Thompsons, to make 
up a complete cross-section of the political 
champ de manoeuvre. The published versions 
do it less than justice. 

The best-known portrait of Dodington is 
Hogarth’s, as the rabble-tossed victor in 
“ Chairing the Member ”—painted, ironically 
enough, for the election of 1754, the one contest 
of his career in which Dodington went down to 
defeat. He was in his sixties then, but he 
changed little, either physically or mentally, 
between the time he went out as envoy to 
Spain, soon after the accession of George I, 
and his appearance as a newly created baron in 
George III’s coronation procession: a dumpy, 
pleasure-loving, ugly little man, blatantly fond 
of high company and gaudy display; yet clear- 
headed (when he did not have too much time in 
which to lose himself in subtlety), companion- 
able, amusing and well-informed. His immense, 
distinctively shaped wig, round face with tilted, 
porcine nose, and flaring suits of obsolete cut, 
made him, unquestionably, a character. The 
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dramatist Cumberland was put in mind of the 
comedian Quin, dressed for Falstaff; Lord 
Hervey, much earlier, remarked that he not 
only dressed in character but talked in character. 
One may suspect that this was not entirely 
naweté on Dodington’s part. “ Independent 
gentlemen (if rightly managed),” he once 
observed, would save the country, and few 
professional politicians were better at handling 
country gentlemen, whether in Parliament or 
at election meetings in county towns, than he 
was. Somehow Dodington was able to impress 
them with his experience and his acquaintance 
with the Augustans of Queen Anne’s time, and 
yet convey that he really belonged to their 
world. They distrusted officials and city men, 
and they envied the aristocrats of the beau 
monde, but Dodington—‘“ Noll Bluff” as he 
liked to be called—did not seem to belong to 
either of these. One of the most significant 
minor incidents of his career is the comparative 
failure of his maiden speech when, at long last, 
he gained the haven of the House of Lords. 
Free at last of the need to impress country 
cousins, he discarded his old costume in favour 
of a new suit and a fashionably short wig. The 
Lords did not appreciate them. 

This ability to affect the country gentleman, 
while being at the same time an official, a pro- 
fessional politician, and a person of consequence 
in the City, enabled Dodington to occupy a 
peculiarly strategic position in politics, and one 
which made the idea of enlisting him attractive 
to both courts and oppositions. His curious 
family history reflects the double part he was 
able to play, for his natural father, Jeremiah 
Bubb, was a modest landowner and magistrate 
in Herefordshire, but his maternal uncle, 
George Dodington, who adopted him as his 
heir and founded his fortunes, was a very 
different kind of man. This successful careerist 
had been under William, Anne, and George I, 
Secretary to the Treasurer of the Navy (an 
office in which his nephew had consequently an 
almost hereditary interest, like Henry Fox’s at 
the Army Pay Office), Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Union and to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and a Lord of the Admiralty. At 
the same time he was one of the chiefs of the 
“ New ” East India Company, principal owner 
of the Dodington Indiaman, and from 1705 had 








sat in Parliament, first for Bridgwater, where 
he could apparently rely on the interest of the 
Dukes of Somerset and Beaufort, and then for 
Winchelsea, as a person acceptable to both the 
Treasury and the Sackvilles. His connections 
were not those of a mere parvenu, for his 
mother was a Temple of the Stowe family, and 
his sister married a Wyndham. 

In 1720 George Dodington died, and his 
adopted heir, George Bubb, thereafter by 
private Act of Parliament endowed with the 
name and arms of Dodington, came into a con- 
siderable fortune: land yielding £4,000 a year, 
an Irish sinecure worth £2,000, {100,000 in 
cash and investments, substantial political 
influence in shape of freeholds in various 
boroughs, a share in the Indiaman and a 
gigantic but incomplete Vanbrugh palace at 
Eastbury Park, in Dorset—the largest, save 
Blenheim, that Vanbrugh ever designed. 
Altogether it was no mean foundation on which 
to build a political career, even though it 
brought with it a chancery action of great length 
and complexity against Grenville and Temple 
relations, which was not finally determined 
until Dodington himself, and almost all the 
original parties to it, were in their graves. That 
Dodington was at the same time related to 
** the cousinhood,” and estranged from them by 
a family dispute, is of considerable importance 
in his political career. 

That career had already begun when he thus 
became a man of substance. Born in 1691, and 
educated at Winchester and Exeter College, 
Oxford, he early acquired the literary patina 
which was one of his proudest possessions. At 
Oxford he belonged to the group of poets 
commemorated by the distich written up, so 
Hearne says, in a bog-house: 


Alma novem genuit celebres Reddechyna 


poetas 
Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trapp, 

Young, Carey, Tickell, Evans. 
His continuation at Lincoln’s Inn was no mere 
formality, for his papers show some knowledge 
of the law, and later in life he took his judicial 
duties as a Privy Councillor very seriously. 
The grand tour that followed was on rather a 
grander scale than was common in those early 
days of the century, for it lasted the better part 
of two years and brought him not only a know- 


ledge of Spanish and Italian and the ways of 
the continent but the acquaintance of a collec- 
tion of foreign nobility and monsignori whom 
he did not neglect after his return to take his 
seat for Winchelsea in 1715. He did not remain 
long. The great men of the junto which had 
brought about the peaceful accession of George 
I had their eye on this promising and cos- 
mopolitan young man, and in 1716 Stanhope 
sent him as Envoy Plenipotentiary to Madrid, 
At this strategic European capital he spent 
three years, negotiating a successful commercial 
treaty and encountering the diplomacy of 
Alberoni with polish and resolution. 

His advantages were unlikely to be over- 
looked by Sir Robert Walpole, and it was not 
long before Dodington became a member of the 
select circle at Houghton. In 1724, having 
taken Bridgwater in exchange for Winchelsea 
(where the vacancy was taken up by a relative 
of Walpole’s, Thomas Townshend), he became 
a Lord of the Treasury, and for the next sixteen 
years sat at the hub of finance and patronage. 
In addition to the Winchelsea arrangement, 
one of the four seats in which he had influence 
at Weymouth and Melcombe was pledged for 
the occupation of “‘ any acceptable gentleman;” 
the First Lord of the Treasury might name—a 
pledge that was to be honoured, whether 
Dodington was in or out of place (save at the 
election of 1741), for the rest of his life. 

For Walpole it was an admirable bargain. 
The recruit he gained was shrewd, methodical 
and experienced, could put up a decent per- 
formance in the House (Dodington was most 
persuasive from the Treasury Bench) and had 
influence in the City. In Somerset (where he 
was Lord Lieutenant continuously from 1721 
to 1744) and Dorset (where he was a great 
landowner) he had considerable sway in county 
elections, and his influence in boroughs was 
summed up, though with some exaggeration, 
in 1741 as 

One half of Winchelsea is mine, 
And so’s Bridgewater too. 


Poole as you know my washpot is, 
O’er Wells I cast my shoe. 


His power in these places varied roughly, as 
might be expected, with his power to serve his 
constituents, and at Wells his influence seems 
to have been overstated ; but in 1734, when 
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Eastbury Park, Vanbrugh’s second-largest building; Dodington arriving by carriage; 
by an unknown artist 


he was both a Lord of the Treasury and the 
recognized confidential adviser of the Prince of 
Wales, Winchelsea returned Edmund Hungate 
Beaghan, his brother-in-law, and Poole his 
cousin Thomas Wyndham ; and in 1742 was 
himself returned for Appleby, in the Thanet 
interest, no doubt through his allies the 
Sackvilles. 

The heart of his interest, however, lay in the 
combined boroughs of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe, a constituency where, because it 
returned four members, local politics were 
known as the “ game of all-fours.” In partner- 
ship with the Tuckers, a local family also 
concerned in his East India business, Dodington 
played this game down to his very deathbed, 
from which he recommended Sir Francis 
Dashwood in terms which would be almost 
irresistible even from one who did not own a 
preponderance of freeholds: 


I therefore take the liberty to recommend 
my best friend to your favour, not warmer in 
inclination, though increased in abilities [Dash- 
wood had just been appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer] to be the friend and servant of the 
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Corporation and towns 
Melcombe. 

I must confess that the many obligations I have 
to you all in the repeated marks of your goodness 
and affection to me on all occasions, make me look 
upon this application as matter of form, not 
doubting your condescension to my humble 
request. 

But no mark of respect shall ever be wanting 
on my part to show my regard for you, and I seize 
with pleasure every opportunity to declare my 
sense of all your favours to me, and to assure you 
that the little time I have to live, I will never 
cease to exert my warmest endeavours to promote 
the interest, service, and satisfaction of you all. 


of Weymouth and 


The Duke of Newcastle himself once remarked 
to Dodington how often he reflected on the ease 
and cheapness of Weymouth elections; but if 
one thing emerges from Dodington’s electoral 
activities it is that he had to work for and nurse 
his constituencies. His dealings are never those 
of a potentate. Nevertheless, he was a person 
to be reckoned with electorally, and on two 
occasions on which his interest was officially 
assessed, once under Walpole and once under 
Newcastle in the fifties, his “ friends ” were 
put at five, without counting his own seat or that 
on permanent loan to the Treasury. 








By courtesy of the Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Museum 


DODINGTON as “ rabble-tossed victor ’’ in Hogarth’s Election Series 


Although absurd, ungainly, and comically 
ambitious, Dodington was not without either 
charm or a sense of political obligation as it was 
then understood. His friends could not com- 
plain of what one of his protégés, “‘ Leonidas ” 
Glover, called “‘ friendship beyond professions, 
industry and alacrity to serve and oblige.” 
Thornhill, who painted the ceilings at Eastbury, 
was put in for Weymouth and secured the post 
of Sergeant Painter to the King ; Edward 
Young, the author of Night Thoughts, was com- 
forted by a pension from Walpole, and, when 
the opportunity came, a chaplaincy to the 
Princess of Wales; when Dodington was 
Treasurer of the Navy, Tucker was his cashier; 
and in 1741, a year of electoral decision, 
Weymouth was united with Melcombe by a 
new bridge at their patron’s expense. But the 
best example of Dodington labouring under a 


sense of obligation is the celebrated compact of 
1755, in which he sets out the terms on which 
he is prepared to lend his support to Newcastle: 


What is hinted at for Mr. Dodington, is 
more than he desires for himself; but without 
the concurrence of his friends, and the following 
conditions for them, it is impossible for him to 
enter into any engagement. 

Earl of Halifax to be of the Cabinet. Such 
provision in possession or reversion for Mr. 
Furnese, as shall be agreed upon between him 
and Mr. Attorney-General. 

Sir Francis Dashwood to be offered the Comp- 
troller’s staff, or something that is proper for, and 
would be agreeable to him: if he can be prevailed 
upon to accept any thing, which I very much 
doubt. 

Lord Talbot to be comprehended. Mr. 
Tucker to be provided for, at, or before the end 
of the Session. 


Personal obligation was the cement of all 
Dodington’s politics, and his belief that 











bargains were made to be carried out allowed 
him to be tricked more than once. On occasion, 
indeed, it could rise higher than mere obligation 
between man and man. Through all the 
labyrinth of his political career he regarded 
himself as the “friend of Ireland,” and his 
correspondence is full of traffic with official 
Dublin, where he was often seen in person. In 
the 1730’s he boasted of having saved Ireland 
from being taxed by an English statute, and in 
1755 made it clear that in joining Newcastle he 
was not abandoning his championship of the 
Irish linen industry. Few Irish sinecurists can 
have served Ireland better than this Clerk of 
the Pells and Writer of the Tallies in her 
Exchequer. 

Politics did not prevent Dodington from 
making a figure for himself as a literary patron— 
indeed they helped considerably. He was him- 
self a gifted conversationalist, his ‘remarks 
gaining in effect “by contrast of his phlegm 
and the other’s impetuosity,” and a passable 
poet. At Eastbury he tirelessly entertained, 
and although Pope was merely infuriated by his 
unwearying civility, Young wrote his Satires 
on “ Fame the Universal Passion ” as Doding- 
ton’s house-guest, and Thomson Autumn. 
Fielding discerned “true greatness” in 
Dodington and in 1743 provided him with his 
favourite novel—Yonathan Wild—in which it is 
not difficult to catch the topical satire on 
Walpole and his system of “‘ Priggism.”” There 
were lesser, but not uninteresting, lights as 
well: James Ralph, a seedy American journalist 
who had originally been a protégé of Franklin’s, 
and the sinister Paul Whitehead, member of the 
Westminster caucus and steward of the Med- 
menham Franciscans. But undoubtedly the 
most important of Dodington’s literary friend- 
ships was with Voltaire. 

When Voltaire came to England in 1727 he 
was provided with two letters of introduction 
from Horatio Walpole—one to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the other to Dodington; and it 
is certain that he spent upwards of two months 
in the summer of 1728 as Dodington’s guest at 
Eastbury. The consequences of that sojourn 
are reflected not only, perhaps, in some touches 
in the Lettres Philosophiques themselves, but in 
two cordial letters from guest to host, the 
second written nearly thirty years later when 
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Voltaire had been entertaining a young gentle- 
man in whose education Dodington took an 
interest : 

My good countrymen have sometimes up- 
braided me for having too much of the English 
spirit in my way of thinking; it should be but 
just I should pay a visit to those who have drawn 


that reproach upon me; be sure, dear Sir, none 
was more guilty than you. 


The year was 1756, and within twelve months 
Voltaire and Dodington were to be engaged— 
separately so far as can be established—in the 
fruitless attempt to rescue Admiral Byng from 
the consequences of failure. 

Dodington’s object, whether as a patron, a 
host, or a public man, was regard—to “ make 
a figure,” as he once expressed it to the Duke 
of Newcastle. It was accordingly not to be 
expected that he would for ever remain one 
of Walpole’s satellites, and the first signs of 
uneasiness begin to appear as soon as 1727, 
when he fell under the suspicion of backing 
Spencer Compton’s chances of capturing the 
new King’s confidence. Four years later he is 
found, though still a loyal and active office- 
holder according to his lights, moving into the 
classical position of an opposition politician of 
his century as confidential adviser to the Prince 
of Wales. 

Dodington’s part in the celebrated tug-of- 
war between George II and his heir comprises 
two distinct episodes which are separated by 
the events of 1742—a crisis in which Dodington 
also played a major réle. During his first con- 
nection with Carlton House he played a shrewd, 
cautious, almost a statesmanlike part, and 
earned much of the strength and confidence in 
himself that allowed him to launch out as an 
independent politician. The second, which 
began in 1749 with an abrupt summons to the 
Prince’s “‘ friendship” and ended two years 
later waiting in the dawn at Leicester House to 
hear the comfortless news of the Prince’s 
unexpected death, came near to ruining him. 
Dodington played for the highest stakes of all, 
and lost: although actuarially speaking the 
gamble had been a good one, for the King was 
sixty-six and the Prince forty-two. Nearly the 
whole of the rest of his career was to be spent 
in a painful struggle back to the political 
solvency he had possessed in the forties as an 





organizer of victory over Walpole and as 
Treasurer of the Navy. 

It is not hard to see why Dodington appealed 
to the Prince. Among the fortune-hunters, 
heirs-in-waiting, malcontents and political 
maroons, who formed the natural clientéle of 
Carlton House, Dodington stood out not only 
as a man with influence and money at his call 
(in 1749 he undertook to find substantial sums 
in the City on the Prince’s accession to keep the 
ship afloat until the new Civil List could be 
voted), but as someone who knew the Treasury 
from within, was on dining terms with old 
Scrope, Secretary to the Treasury, and could 
gauge feeling in the Commons and influence it 
as well as anyone. 

In the thirties Dodington’s policy was to 
moderate the Prince, avoid an open breach in 
“ the family,” and so improve his own position 
with Walpole. When it came to the push, as it 
did on the question of the increase of the 
Prince’s allowance in 1737, he chose Walpole, 
informing the Prince, in “the most painful 
conversation I ever had,” that if the question 
of the increased allowance came up in Parlia- 
ment “I should feel compelled to give my 
absolute dissent to it” and that he would be 
surprised if his five “independent friends ” 
did not take the same view. Dodington was 
quite impervious to threats (in the shape of 
reversionary interests that would be withdrawn) 
or appeals to friendship professed in the past, 
and treated the Prince to a lecture on con- 
stitutional propriety which might have come 
from a much later Prime Minister to his 
sovereign: “‘I humbly beg leave to submit 
if it is friendly to take a resolution of the 
highest nature, a resolution one is known to be 
against, and unalterably to fix that resolution 
with I cannot say who.” The reference was, 
undoubtedly, to Bolingbroke. 

Dodington was quite mistaken if he thought 
that by magnanimously agreeing to back 
Walpole in a crisis which brought the Govern- 
ment even nearer defeat that the Excise he 
would create a fund of goodwill. In 1739, two 
years before the election was due, a local battle 
was being joined at Weymouth, and the 
Treasury was staking a claim to all four seats. 
Whether or not Dodington was simply the 
victim of aggression, as of course he claimed. 


or whether he had not already made up his 
mind to take a more independent line is not 
clear, but the duel at Weymouth was certainly 
a matter of political life or death-for him. 

In 1740 he was dismissed from the Treasury 
Board, and at once threw himself into the great 
campaign of his career, as the principal antag- 
onist of Walpole. He was under no illusions 
about the difficulty of brigading the dissidents 
for even one concerted charge. They were, as 
he put it, only “ militia at best” in contrast 
with the ministry’s well-found regulars, and it 
is impossible he should have forgotten the 
advice he had given the Duke of Dorset before 
the last election—“ If I should be mistaken in 
this view of [Walpole’s] natural strength, and 
it should be thought advisable to employ the 
revenue and power of the Crown, to procure, 
by means of the returning officers, a majority 
to be returned . . . yet then it will still bea 
Court Parliament.” That was the way to 
“sett out for another seven years.” He knew 
ne was playing on the weaker side, even though 
for better odds. 

He must be allowed credit for rising above 
his immediate interests to take a broader view 
of the dangers of Walpole’s system, with its 
canalization of patronage through the Treasury. 
The crisis of 1741 will not be understood unless 
it is appreciated that for the dissidents Walpole 
seemed the latest version of Danby, not a 
prototype Prime Minister: an engrosser of 
interest rather than a majority leader. Doding- 
ton not only took the larger issue in the 
House: he openly headed an opposition, which 
was almost formal in character during the last 
stages of the old Parliament; and when the 
dissolution came, his organizer’s eye ranged 
over the whole country. Among his papers is 
recorded a “‘ Plan for a general opposition to 
Sir Robert Walpole” dated 1739, which is, 
unfortunately, missing. But it is clear the plan 
was put into action. His name appears in 
places where he had had no apparent interest 
till now, such as Appleby, and in Westminster, 
where he was one of the stewards of the 
Tammany-like caucus known as “ The Inde- 
pendent Electors” which afterwards served 
Charles James Fox. Only a week or two after 
the last poll closed, he was sending the Duke of 
Argyll a tabulated list of the new House with 
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FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, 1707-1751, by P. Mercier 


the proud boast that it was “ the most equally 
balanced Parliament that was ever returned.”® 
The great thing to do now was to organize it. 
The opposition magnates—Argyll, Chesterfield, 
Wilmington—were urged to encourage clubs, 
to entertain and take country members kindly 
by the hand without patronizing them and, 
above all, to maintain vigilance against minis- 
terial attempts to corrupt and divide. The 
ministry, he thought, might have a majority of 
nine at first, “‘ but in the case of utmost ex- 
tremity, and if we are to put the whole to the 
push, those whom some of us can call off . . . 
and those who will naturally go with a going 
game ” would turn the scale. 


“* What he has lost in consequence,” sneered 
one ministerialist, “‘ he has gained in weight ”; 
and when he said that one of Walpole’s rules 
was “bend or be broken” an interruptor 
commented that he knew one who had done 
both. Argyll was slow and Chesterfield was 
cynical. Pulteney, the Prince of Wales, and 
Wilmington were in the process of being bought 
off in the very ways Dodington had foreseen; 
and yet he had his moment of triumph. It may 
well have been Dodington who helped to bring 
together the opposition in force just after 
Christmas, “‘ I believe not one in twenty knew 
for what,” and Walpole came within two votes 
of defeat. When, a week later, Walpole went 


down by the turn of a vote, the decisive vote 

* was that of Lord Doneraile, who not only sat 
for Winchelsea but was under certain family 
obligations to Dodington as well. Even so 
Dodington did not at once obtain office. He 
was not even a member of the Committee of 
Secrecy set up with the aim of discrediting 
Walpole for ever. 

“* Formed Opposition ” was not a creditable 
undertaking in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and it is probable that his very success 
in the art hampered Dodington for the rest of 
his career. It is true that in 1744 he was 
accommodated as Treasurer of the Navy in 
what (though, in fact, he understood them very 
well) he later called “ the unmeaning adminis- 
tration of the Pelhams.” He was not an 
especially notorious Treasurer, and when he 
quitted the office abruptly five years later the 
cash balance handed over was not large. 
Undoubtedly, however, his connection with the 
Navy helped to dictate his political opinions, 
and just as Henry Fox, as Paymaster to the 
Forces, was a keen supporter of the Hanover 
interest and land warfare on the Continent, so 
Dodington opposed them in and out of office 
and favoured a “ Marine, commercial, colony 
war.” There could hardly be a more striking 
illustration of the disjunction between political 
affiliation and political opinion, between 
“men” and “ measures,” which is charac- 
teristic of the time: for while Dodington liked 
Fox and often acted in close concert with him, 
he heartily detested and usually tried to 
thwart Pitt. 

Dodington, indeed, saw further into the 
politics of his time, and its principles and 
possible developments, t’:an most of his con- 
temporaries. His papers, and especially those 
in which he advises the Prince of Wales, are 
full of those flashes of insight which men 
noticed in his conversation, and illuminate the 
subtle political distinctions which it is only too 
easy to miss or misinterpret in the mist of cant 
which surrounds them. But, oddly though it 
squares with his traditional character, he was 
a better strategist than tactician. His plans for 
his own advancement were often profound, but 
he lacked nimbleness. Although he had, 
perhaps, an undue allowance of bad luck, 
especially on the day “ semper acerbum—semper 


honoratum ” when he buried his hopes of high 
office with the Prince of Wales, he fell too 
often between two stools for the tendency not 
to be ascribed to faults of judgement. 

His presence at the Prince of Wales’s funeral 
does him credit, for he was the only con- 
siderable politician to appear there, and the 
attendance of Privy Councillors was officially 
discouraged. So long as George II lived, his 
invincible distaste for his son’s old adviser was 
perhaps the most serious obstacle in the way of 
Dodington’s return to office, and the Pelhams, 
anxious as they were to fit every piece of the 
political jig-saw happily into place, found this 
very difficult to contend against. The other 
obstacle was Dodington’s own hatred and 
jealousy of his Grenville relations, and above all 
of Pitt, who became such a relative by marriage 
in 1755: ‘“‘a creature of whom I never think, 
with his theatrical oratory ””—so Dodington 
wrote to his crony Dr. Thompson—“ but I 
figure to myself a strolling buskineer ranting 
away before the kitchen fire of a country inn to 
the greasy cookmaid and three country 
bumkins, a scene I once saw.” 

So the history of Dodington in the fifties is 
one of almost unrelieved failure. In 1754 he 
pledged himself to the Pelhams to keep Lord 
Egmont, a well-hated former colleague and 
rival at Carlton House, out of Bridgwater ; 
but went down to defeat in spite of three 
days, as he said himself, “‘ spent in the infamous 
and disagreeable compliance with the low 
habits of venal wretches.” The election entry 
in his diary ends tersely with the remark “ Left 
Bridgwater—for ever.” For a few precarious 
months in 1756 he once more held the 
Treasurership of the Navy, until Newcastle 
crumbled before Pitt and Grenville, who 
relieved him of this profitable office. In 1757 
he engaged in an intrigue with Henry Fox and 
Lord Halifax, as a result of which they gained 
office, but Dodington, grossly imposed upon by 
Fox, did not. These were also the years that 
marked whatever part he played in the bizarre 
ceremonies and diversions of Dashwood’s 
Medmenham Franciscans. Direct evidence 
that he was one of the thirteen brethren who 
revelled by the Thames in costumes resembling 
those of Watteau’s clowns is lacking; but he 
had certainly taken part as a dilettante in 
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Dashwood’s_ earlier fraternal experiment ; 
Whitehead and Thompson, Dodington’s satel- 
lites, were deeply involved in what went on at 
Medmenham; and it is perhaps significant that 
Dodington called his splendid Hammersmith 
villa, with its marble columns, purple and gold 
hangings, and festoons of icicles round the 
fireplace, “‘ La Trappe.” More damning still, 
Tucker, his partner at Weymouth, was an 
undoubted Franciscan, and one of his letters to 
Dashwood enables us to fix the date on which 
that deplorable society ceased to meet. 

There is a better side to this tale of failure, 
intrigue, and (in Dodington’s case, pathetic) 
debauchery, for it is difficult to deny him a 
measure not only of intelligence but of humanity 
and courage. Childless himself, he carried on 
a long and kindly correspondence as the “ older 
friend ” of a young man named Mr. East. He 
also defended Byng, though the Minorca fiasco 
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had heiped to lose him his place, and his former 
colleagues, Fox and Newcastle, were eager to 
see Byng made the scapegoat of their own 
short-sightedness—a_short-sightedness which 
Dodington himself had not shared. His 
defence of Lord George Sackville, about whose 
case he entertained no private illusions, arose 
from his confidential relationship with the 
family, but it is fair to say he was a lifelong and 
wholiy consistent opponent of the capital 
penalty for military offences—another trait 
unlikely to endear him to George II. 

The tide turned at last, and on October 25th, 
1760 he was able to record the King’s death. 
“‘ The same day I sent a letter to Lord Bute.” 
For a year or two he fluttered bravely 
enough, pouring out eager advice and tabu- 
lations for Bute, as he had once done for 
Wilmington and Argyll. For the election of 
1761 he undertook to “ gett as many members 





as I possibly can,” and even (now that he had 
at last become a peer himself under the style of 
Lord Melcombe) to help Lord Egmont to hold 
Bridgwater, consoling himself privately with 
the thought that otherwise his old rival would 
be admitted to the House of Lords. Even 
within a few months of his death Melcombe 
was spoken of as a possible Secretary of State; 
and it is conceivable that if he had not by then 
been a spent force he would have moderated 
the excesses of the “ proscription ” of office- 
holders which brought lasting discredit on 
Bute and Fox. 

On July 28th, 1762 he died at “‘ La Trappe ” 
in his gorgeous bed, with its orange hangings, 
spray of peacock’s feathers and embroidered 
coverlet in which more than one visitor had 
detected the outlines of cast-off dress waistcoats. 
He possessed most of the vices of his time, 
though not its callousness, and perhaps its 
most attractive virtue, bland stoicism. ‘“ An 


old friend,” wrote Lady Hervey, on hearing of 
his death, “ and a most agreeable, entertaining 
companion . . . he is really a great loss to me: 
I saw him often, and he kept his liveliness and 
wit to the last.” The only poem for which he 
is remembered is, in its curious way, cant on 
an almost heroic scale, written, as it was, during 
the last months of a painful and humiliating 
illness— 


Love thy country, wish it well 
Not with too intense a care, 

*Tis enough that when it fell 
Thou its ruin didst not share. 


Void of strong desire, and fear, 
Life’s wide Ocean trust no more, 
Strive thy little bark to steer 
With the tide, but near the shore. 


He was “ more fond of a warm place,” he once 
tcid Bute in an access of confidence, “ than a 
woman of honour.’ 





“A most agreeable, entertaining companion...” 
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The Journalist 


as Historian: 


WILLIAM HOWARD 
RUSSELL 
1820-1907 


Best known as the critical reporter of 
the Crimean War, Russell also served 
The Times as its correspondent during 
the American Civil War and _ the 


Franco-Russian campaign. 


By A. P. RYAN 


ILLIAM HOWARD _ RUSSELL is 
remembered as the forthright corre- 
spondent who showed up the 


incompetence of the powers that were— 
bureaucrats and high-ranking officers—in the 
Crimean War. Most people who have heard of 
him would agree that he looms up as a formid- 
able early Victorian, carrying to the war-front 
self-confidence, pugnacity and the long winded- 
ness of the leader writers of those days. He 
appears as The Thunderer im partibus, the over- 
thrower of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry, the 
unfair critic of Lord Raglan’s generalship and 
the highly efficient public relations officer of 
Florence Nightingale. 

Russell .did, indeed, stir the British public 
to its depths by his dispatches from the Crimea. 
There is much truth in Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s remark that “he saved the 
remnant of those grand battalions we landed 
in September.” When he did so, he was an 
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RUSSELL in the Crimea, 1855; photo by Roger Fenton 


- unknown Irish journalist in his middle thirties. 


From then onwards, he was a celebrity of 
world fame, and still, to-day, only the Crimean 
phase in his long, varied and adventurous life 
remains well known. In particular, the kind 
of man he was, and the methods he employed 
in gathering accurate news and getting it into 
print, have been forgotten. His death in 1907 
sent a sad echo of “ Billy Russell is dead” 
from the Palace (he was a friend of King 
Edward VII), through the clubs, drawing- 
rooms and regimental messes. But those who 
knew him as Billy—and they were to be found 
in all walks of life—are mostly gone. Very few 
are alive to recall this worst of whist-players, 
who was welcomed at card tables because of 
the charm of his conversation. The time seems 
ripe to rescue a brave, resilient observer of the 
Victorian scenes—peaceful no less than war- 
like—from behind his monumental masonry. 
Born in 1820, Russell came, on his mother’s 
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* Night after night in his obscure den”; J}. T. DELANE, 
1817-79, editor of The Times, by H. A. G. Schiétt 


side, of Catholic squireens who looked back (as 
so many of that class did) to the vanished 
glories of an ancient castle. His father was a 
Protestant of County Limerick stock, and an 
agent for a Sheffield firm. The child was 
baptized in his father’s faith, but brought up 
at first in his mother’s background. There were 
hounds all over the place, horses in the field, 
men galloping and tally-hoing, and general 
uproar. From this setting he was removed 
when his maternal grandfather got into low 
water. The change was abrupt. The paternal 
grandfather, to whom he went in Dublin, had 
established a chapel of his own, without cutting 
himself off entirely from the Church of Ireland. 

Young Russell went up to Trinity College, 
dabbled with the idea of becoming a doctor 
and concentrated more seriously on having a 
good time. While he was still an undergraduate, 


a cousin came over from The Times to organize 
the reporting of the Irish elections. He offered 
the youth a temporary job. “ You will have a 
pleasant time of it—letters to the best people, 
one guinea a day, and your hotel expenses. 
Will you start next week ?” He did, and got 
his first taste of the work for which he was 
ideally cut out—that of a reporter. 

But journalism in those days was a hazardous, 
happy-go-lucky trade, as the early life of 
Dickens brings out. Having enjoyed his first 
experience of it, Russell crossed to England 
and, to keep himself going, took a job as junior 
mathematical master at Kensington Grammar 
School. It was in Kensington Square, and 
from it Russell escaped to spend long nights 
with the Bohemian friends he rapidly made. 
Getting a lift in Kensington High Street on 
market carts by standing a drink to Covent 
Garden wagoners, he would sit on the vege- 
tables and, after supping at the Cock, walk 
back to school just as the sun was rising. “I 
do not care to remember how often I repeated 
that morning walk.” 

Soon he was free-lancing—three guineas 
for a paper on trout-fishing in a sporting 
magazine—and then the great Delane, just 
beginning his historic editorship of The Times, 
fitted him into the Press Gallery. It was 
seasonal work, and, in the recess, he had to 
keep going by free-lancing. 

One evening in 1844, the music critic of 
The Observer asked him to act as substitute and 
to write a notice of a new opera by some 
composer called Verdi—‘ quite unknown here 
and very noisy and extravagant.” Russell 
protested that he did not know a note of music. 
“* My dear fellow, it isn’t necessary, I don’t 
either. You must express no opinion. You will 
have the libretto and you can mark what is 
applauded and what is not, and reserve a 
detailed criticism for another occasion. Above 
all things, avoid enthusiasm or praise.” Russell 
went in good faith to this first performance in 
London of Verdi’s opera, Ernani. But naked 
honesty—inherent inability not to see, to listen 
and to report faithfully—betrayed the stand-in 
critic. 

He went with his brother-in-law, who 
happened to have an ear for music and, noting 
that the show went down well, and that his 
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companion walked all the way back to the 
Temple humming bits of the airs, he wrote a 
highly eulogistic notice. It took him an hour. 
He read it on the Sunday with immense satis- 
faction. On the Monday, the regular critic 
rushed up to him just as he was turning out for 
a pull on the river from Temple Stairs. “‘ You 
have ruined me,” he gasped. ‘“ How, what is 
the matter ?” “‘ Matter! Have you seen the 
morning papers ?” “No, not yet. What is 
there in them ?” “ Well, nothing but damna- 
tion for that rubbish you have praised up hill 
and down dale. I shall probably lose my 
engagement.” History does not relate whether 
he did or not, but Ernani was a success. For 
nearly the first, but by no means for the last, 
time Russell had proved himself a faithful 
reporter. 

Delane, sitting night after night, and early 
morning after early morning—he went on until 
four or five—in his obscure den buried among 
the alleys between St. Paul’s and the river 
(there was no Queen Victoria Street in those 
days), had an unerring eye for such men. He 
sent Russell on a series of special assignments. 
In one year “Our Special Correspondent ” 
travelled 5,000 miles. 

One journey took him as an eye-witness to 
the trial of O’Connell, his son and five of his 
supporters, which in the autumn of 1844 was 
what would now be called “ front page news.” 
Arrangements, elaborate and expensive, were 
made to ensure that Russell’s news came first. 
A special train was hired, a boat with steam 
up was kept waiting in Kingstown harbour 
and at Holyhead there was another special train. 
A messenger with a special cab was waiting at 
Euston. When it reached The Times office, 
the messenger rushed ahead, saying “ I'll tell 
the Editor you have come.” As Russell fol- 
lowed, a man in shirt sleeves—he took him for 
one of the mechanical staff—said “ We are 
glad to hear they found O’Connell guilty at 
last.” Tired by his journey, and off his guard, 
Russell answered “ Oh yes, all guilty, but on 
different counts.” 

Afterwards he remembered how he had been 
received by Delane—a broad-shouldered man, 
with a massive head and chin, square jaws, 
large, full-lipped, firm mouth, and keen, light 
luminous eyes. He was shading his face with 





his hand from the lamp. Russell handed him 
his narrative. “‘ Tell Mr. —— to let me have 
the slips as fast as he can! Now tell me all 
about the verdict.” Next morning Russell was 
wakened with a fiery note from the Manager. 
“The Morning Herald has got the verdict! 
This must be enquired into.” It turned out 
that the gentleman in shirt sleeves was a spy 
from a rival paper. “ The confounded mis- 
creants,” said Delane, thumping the table, 
““ we would have given hundreds of pounds to 
have stopped your few words last night.” 

The orgy of company-promoting that led 
to the railway scandals of the forties brought 
fortunes and bankruptcy to some people, and 
full-time temporary work to Russell who was 
then reading for the Bar. He was put at the 
head of the “‘ Railway Committees Staff” of 
reporters. “ You must look after the gentle- 
men and see they do their work. You will have 
only one committee to attend personally. The 
cashier has orders to pay you a suitable addi- 
tion to your salary.” This brought him into 
contact with George Hudson, the railway-king, 
who invited him to dine at Albert Gate, at the 
house which was subsequently the French 
Embassy. Russell wondered why *e had been 
so favoured. One night, the railway-king said 
to him : “ Will you tell us why you were so 
down in The Times on the Cambridge and 
Lincoln in Group X ? I was told you had a 
large interest to support there.” Russell 
answered : “If anyone told you I had an 
interest to the extent of one shilling in that or 
any other interest in Group X he told you what 
was untrue.” ‘“‘ Dear me, is that so ? I am 
very sorry to hear it for your sake.” Refusal 
to be corrupted—an essential quality in 
reporters—was always a characteristic of 
Russell. 

The Morning Chronicle as well as The Times 
found uses for him. He went for it to Oxford, 
and, while sitting in the Sheldonian at a hot 
and crowded Commemoration, he fainted. A 
local doctor bled him. On getting back to 
London, he was warned by a surgeon never 
again to submit to this long-fashionable treat- 
ment for all ills. “‘ If you ever see a scoundrel 
coming towards you with a scalpel again, knock 
him down. He has a design on your life.” 

A sensational murder trial occupied him in 
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** And all to astonish old Brown” ; GENERAL SIR GEORGE BROWN (seated) and his staff; 
photo by Roger Fenton, 1855 


1849. He sat immediately behind the dock in 
which was the murderer, Rush. “ I could have 
placed my hand on the man’s back, a broad, 
lumpy back with round shoulders which 
seemed to grow out of a huge bulbous head— 
no trace of a neck.”” On one occasion, when he 
had laid down his pen-knife on the back of the 
bench, the warder behind him whispered 
“ Pick up that knife, I beg you, sir. He has 
caught sight of it already.” 

Until the early fifties, Russell was thus an 
anonymous descriptive reporter, known by his 
fellow journalists as a master of the craft, but 
an obscure figure outside the Bohemian club- 
life of London. He was called to the Bar in 
1850, and combined a modest practice with his 
newspaper work. He had a pre-view of war 
when he was sent to the brief Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, and described the action 
at Idstedt. Then, one evening in February 


1854, Delane offered him “a very agreeable 
excursion” to Malta with the Guards. He 
objected that he would lose his practice at the 
Bar. Delane insisted, and told him that there 
was not the least chance of his being away until 
Easter. That was the start of the Crimean 
adventure. Nobody, not even those at the 
highest level of authority, was clear in the 
spring of 1854 about the shape of things to 
come. 

Russell was sucked slowly, but inevitably, 
into the stream of events. From the first he 
found that the backing of what were called in 
the Second World War Very Important Persons 
was not enough. They had given him permis- 
sion to sail in the ‘transport with the Guards, 
but, on getting to Southampton, he was 
directed to a Colonel who was superintending 
the skinning of a sheep. Orders are orders, 
said the Colonel, “ but I tell you candidly, Mr. 
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Inside the Redan, after the Russian withdrawal; 
photo by Fames Robertson, 1855 


Russell, you will find it very crowded on board. 
Can’t you go some other way ?” Russell did 
go another way, and kept on doing so through- 
out the campaign. He jumped a ship from 
Malta to Gallipoli. On board he met one of the 
several Peninsular veterans with whom he was 
to clash and, in most cases, ultimately to make 
friends. This was General Sir George Brown, 
in command of the Light Division. 

The correspondent studied him with loving 
attention, noting his foibles and his toughness. 
“He said the other day ‘ These d-d colonels 
don’t curse enough. They will never be any 
good at all till they curse. The brigadiers must 
curse them and they must curse their captains.’ 
Altogether he is a strange man. Because he 
never had fever in Spain, he thinks no one 
should have it here. He says a white cap is as 
hot as a black one. As he was thrown into a 
cart on some straw when shot through the legs 
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in Spain, he thinks the same conveyance 
admirable now, and treats ambulances as the 
invention of the evil one. He is a splendid 
fellow as a soldier, he spares himself least of all, 
and he spares no one in his zeal for the service.” 

The young soldiers who served in the 
Crimea under these veterans of the Napoleonic 
wars, who were still (literally) in the saddle, 
had disturbing ideas. They would have liked 
to have anticipated the Eighth Army in the 
desert with its disregard for regulation kit. 
But, as they kicked their heels in the hot 
summer months of 1854, El Alamein was far 
away and the Alma just round the corner. They 
had a song based on a then popular tune, “ And 
all to astonish the Browns.” 


He can’t bear the old regulations to brave, 
And if you would spare him a shock, 

Every hair on your face you will carefully shave 
And appear in a tight-fitting stock. 
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You may think in hot weather with this to dispense, 
But such thoughts are received with a frown, 
If your dress were according to good common 

sense, 


You would really astonish old Brown. 


The fast English Ensign this good advice spurned: 
The comforts of life well he knew ; 

Aware that in Turkey the sun and wind burned, 
A beard and moustachios he grew. 

A handkerchief loosely he tied his neck round, 
His shirt collar nicely turned down ; 

Round his forage cap next a white turban he 

‘bound, 

And all to astonish old Brown. 


But when he appeared in the sight of the Chief 
Whose orders he ventured to brave, 

‘The rage of Sir George quite exceeded belief, 
As he roared out ‘‘ Go home, Sir, and shave ! 

A true English soldier in comfort be dressed ? 
New fangled ideas I’ll put down ! 

In my younger days I knew no peace or rest, 
And my soldiers shan’t now! ” cried old Brown. 


Russell had great difficulty in reaching the 
Crimea ; he landed there without baggage or 
horse and spent some days and nights on the 
beach. No handicap put in his way by the 
authorities, no discomfort and no danger held 
him back from seeing for himself how the war 
was going and faithfully reporting it. He has 
been accused—it was inevitable—of giving 
away information to the enemy. There is no 
evidence ‘that he did so. Gortchakoff said 
afterwards that the Russians had never learnt 
anything of any use to them from The Times 
or other English newspapers. Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who had fought in the Crimea, hotly 
defended Russell against this charge. He 
pointed out that the correspondent never 
revealed the alarming fact that, for many weeks 
in the winter, only between three and four 
hundred men were available nightly to guard the 
trenches. 

Some of his judgments were certainly rough. 
They were never set down in malice, and their 
general effect was unquestionably healthy. 
For the first time in the history of campaigns, 
civilians at home were given a vivid eye- 
witness account of conditions at the front. 
This was, in a way, hard on the generals, and 
their cousins and nephews, who formed so 
large a proportion of the staff. The sufferings 
of the rank-and file in a campaign had never 
before come under day-to-day civilian observa- 
tion. Looking back earlier into history, one 
gets glimpses of how the wounded fared after a 


famous victory against Napoleon or the 
French Marshals of the century before. But 
public opinion had not, until Russell came on 
the scene, been systematically compelled to 
take note of some at least of the realities of war. 

Russell’s dispatches would have been less 
effective had he been one of those highly- 
strung writers who hate the whole idea of war 
in general and of senior regular soldiers in 
particular. He was a warm admirer of the 
military way of life ; but, early on, as he noted 
the muddles piling up, he asked himself “ Am 
I to tell things or to hold my tongue ?” 
He told. 

Kinglake has described the difficulties he 
encountered in doing so. Correspondents, as 
well as combatants, were short of the tools of 
their trade on that obstinately amateur expedi- 
tion. Russell (Kinglake writes) “ always found, 
sooner or later, some blank leaves out of a 
pocket-book and some stump of a pencil with 
which to write his letters, but, until he could 
lay hands on some writing materials, there was 
ineffable drollery in his way of asking some 
sympathy for ‘a poor devil of a Times corre- 
spondent without pens, ink or paper.’ By the 
natural display of a humour thus genial and 
taking he thawed a great deal of reserve, and 
men talked to him with much more openness 
than they would have been likely to show if 
approached by a solemn inquirer. . . . What 
men told him he would seize with rare accuracy, 
and could convert at once into a powerful 
narrative.” 

He had two advantages denied to those who 
have come after him in this field. First, he 
was not a prisoner to quick communications 
demanding brief flashes of news. He wrote 
at length, and his narrative paints its picture on 
a generous canvas. Second, he was able to 
move about on his own and to enjoy close-up 
views of action. To read his dispatches, run- 
ning up and down the long broad columns, is to 
be impressed with the advantage of this 
method. It would have been impossible had he 
been encompassed about by conducting officers 
and subjected to the caution and illiteracy of 
latter-day military censors. 

He came home famous after the war, and, 
within ten days, was sent to Russia to report 
the coronation of the Czar. Then he was able 
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The Ordnance wharf, Balaclava harbour; photo by Roger Fenton, 1855 


to enjoy social life as a lion. He relished it most 
on its Bohemian fringes. His was the London 
of artists, actors and writers. The Fielding 
Club, in its long room on the first floor of a 
house in Covent Garden, kept him late, and 
then he would go on to the Coal Hole in 
Maiden Lane. Supper would last till—as he 
put it—“ the early milkman cast long shadows 
on the pavement and the thrush in the public 
house on the corner began to trill its early lay.” 

They ate oysters and lamb’s head, cow heel 
and tripe amid clouds of tobacco-smoke pour- 
ing out from every window. The Garrick, 


another favourite haunt of his, was more 
sedate. There he met and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Thackeray and Dickens, Charles Reade 
and Wilkie Collins, Kemble, Samuel Lover 
and Macready. The Garrick, too, had its 
oddities. Uninhibited indulgence of foibles 
makes the eighteen fifties seem a thousand 
rather than a hundred years ago. Charles 
Reade, according to Russell, had eccentric 
tastes at table and in dress. “I have seen him 
at the Club eating a cauliflower flanked by a 
jug of cream as first course, and a great salad 
to follow washed down by curious drinks of 
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the shandygaff order. He would drink coffee 
associated with sweets, black puddings and 
toasted cheese, to the wonder of any spectators. 
His dress was peculiar ; he affected large loose 
vestments and cravatting of the piratical order 
—knots and loose ends—and his trousers were 
balloons of cloth of the most exuberant propor- 
tions. Charles Synge called him ‘ the ruthless 
ruffian of the boundless breeks,’ and spread 
the report that his clothes were made out of 
whole cloth by a sailmaker of his yacht. But, 
nevertheless, he always looked like a gentleman 
who had a strange turn in tailoring.” 

The flesh pots did not hold him long. Before 
the fifties were out, he was in India in time for 
the aftermath of the mutiny. This time intro- 
ductions did serve him well. Lord Canning, 
the Governor-General of India, had been 
warned to spread the red carpet and did so ; 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief, 
followed suit. Russell, as soon as he started 
moving about India, noted that a mood of 
reprisals was in the ascendant“ Revenge 
your slaughtered countrywomen !” “ To hell 
with the Sepoys !” Quick to sense the atmo- 
sphere of a strange theatre of news, he was 
impressed all along the road by the sullen looks 
of the Indians. “In no instance is a friendly 
glance directed to the white man’s carriage. 
Oh, that language of the eye ! Who can doubt 
it ? Who can misinterpret it ?” Here again, 
his dispatches had an influence on policy on 
the spot and at home. He wrote a marvellous 
description of a night march to Lucknow. A 
stallion kicked him badly, and he had a hair’s- 
breadth escape from being killed when the 
rebels swept down as he was being carried, in 
a crippled condition, in a litter. 

That he had a radical turn of mind is plain. 
““ What I observe with regret is this—that 
after an Englishman has been a few years in 
India, unless he is a man of reflection and some 
education, he forgets altogether the principles 
of his life, the rules of his religion, and the 
feelings of his civilization ; he regards rebellion 
or insurrection not as a political offence but as 
a blasphemy and sacrilege of ineffable magni- 
tude committed against the Deity, whom he 
vicariously (and imperfectly) represents. . . . 
I think the great faults of our race here are to 
be corrected by public opinion at home.” 


His next chance of expressing an indepen- 
dent point of view—and one unpopular in high 
circles at home, came with the American 
Civil War. When he crossed the Atlantic, 
polite opinion in London was favouring the 
South. Lincoln, so far as he had been heard 
of, was sneered at. Russell, at a first interview, 
caught much of the greatness of the man. 
A tour in the South, just before hostilities began, 
impressed Russell with the over-confidence of 
the Confederates. They dismissed the Yankees 
as cowardly rascals, and argued that John Bull 
would intervene if he began to suffer in his 
pocket. ‘‘ When he begins to want cotton, he 
will come off his perch.” 

His powers of description were still at their 
height, and what he saw of the aftermath of 
Bull Run gave them full scope. Naturally, 
he put backs up on every side. It was impos- 
sible for a British observer not to do so. He 
prophesied that the Union would never be 
restored in its old form and that the North, to 
impose its will, would use brutal methods. No 
other observer gave at the time—or has left to 
posterity—a more vivid picture of the American 
scene of those years. Mr. Fletcher Pratt, the 
American military historian, in his preface to 
the recently republished and abbreviated 
volume of Russell’s messages (My Civil War 
Diary, Hamish Hamilton, 1954), agrees that 
“no one else has left anything comparable.” 
It is proof of Russell’s brilliance that this 
republication has, in recent months, been 
hailed enthusiastically by the American 
Press. 

The next few years were spent in home 
reporting—he was a great hand at ceremonial 
occasions, such as the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Alexandra—and editing 
a weekly Service magazine he had started, The 
Army and Navy Gazette. But he had not seen 
his last of war. He went for The Times to watch 
the Austrian armies being crushed by Prussia 
at Sadowa. This experience led him to make 
a shrewd forecast. ‘“‘ The non-Prussian German 
States,” he wrote, “ would rather a thousand 
times be swallowed up by the great northern 
monarchy than see an inch of German soil 
handed over to France. If the Emperor 


Napoleon had pressed his demands (for the 
rectification of the frontier) he would probably 
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have but driven the keystone into the rapidly 
rising arch of German unity.” 

He was to be an eye-witness of the triumph 
of Prussia in 1870-1, and in doing so, to meet 
with his first serious professional reverse. He 
tried to get in with the French in the Franco- 
Prussian war on the strength of having formed 
an acquaintance with Napoleon III when that 
monarch was in exile and a frequenter of Lady 
Blessington’s salon. But he found the French 
unhelpful, and so observed from the other side. 
Bismarck paid him the compliment of writing 
“Russell, the English correspondent at head- 
quarters was usually better informed than 
myself.” But to the chagrin of The Times, 
his dispatches were apt to reach London after 
those of rivals who worked more easily with the 
newer and quicker methods of communication. 

After returning from this least satisfactory 
of his war experiences, he still had some long 





The Federal Stampede from Bull Run, Fuly 21st, 1861; 
from the Illustrated London News of August 17th 





journeys ahead of him. He went to South 
Africa for the Daily Telegraph at the end of the 
Zulu war and, true to form, had a lively 
difference of opinion with Sir Garnet Wolseley 
about the unnecessary violence that, he alleged, 
had been used in crushing the Zulus. As so 
often before, he made a personal friend of his 
opponent. 

He went to India with the Prince of Wales 
and to South America with that remarkable 
figure, “‘ Colonel” North, the nitrate king. 
He was in Egypt in 1882 where, for once, he 
did not have a close-up of a battle. On the day 
before Tel-el-Kebir, he sang his swan-song as 
a war correspondent. “ What a sight to have 
beheld our army moving out this night to 
bivouac on the desert. Alas, why was I not with 
them ? This was my last chance, perhaps.” 
He still had a quarter of a century of life before 
him, and his views, which he was glad to express 


in robust fashion, were much sought for about 
the South African war. Pessimism that spread 
in Britain after the early Boer successes moved 
him to exclaim “Reverses! The ordinary 
Englishman has not the remotest notion of the 
extent of our reverses. We have had them often, 
and we have had them everywhere.” 

In 1895 he was knighted on the recom- 
mendation of Rosebery, who greeted him as 
“* My dear Billy.” By then he had for long 
been a welcome figure 
at all levels of society. 
As a guest at Sandring- 
ham, he had noted that 
“We all sit in the hall 
before dinner, dine at 
eight on a round table, 
persecuted by a piper.” 
He preferred to enter- 
tain the Prince of Wales 
at the Garrick. At 
Strathfield Saye (he saw 
much of the second 
Duke of Wellington) 
he noted in his diary 
“Dizzy in great force 
after dinner. Talked of 
Tycho Brahe, Coper- 
nicus, Euler, Kepler, 
Galileo and Ptolemaic 
systems to our wonder, 
till Calcraft suggested 
he was lecturing, and 
John Hay shrewdly hit 
on the fact that he was 
only repeating a part of 
the speech that he was 
to have made if he had 
been elected Rector of 
the University of 
Edinburgh !| He does 
not shoot and does 
nothing at all but spy 
into books.” 

Russell stood for 
Parliament as “a con- 
servative of independ- 
ent Liberal principles.” 





Dilke was one of his opponents and he was 
comfortably defeated. This adventure drew 
from Delane a characteristic note— Do you 
really mean to go to the poll ? Or are you 
making a diversion for some Tory swell? That 
you should be serious in defence of the Irish 
Church seems quite unintelligible to Yours 
as ever, John T. Delane.” 

He wrote a novel, The Adventures of Dr. 
Brady, and he passed his own verdict on it, 
“There is frightful bosh 
in it. Do the public 
like bosh nowadays ? 
Am I a severe critic ?” 
Alas, as usual, he was a 
just critic. Today the 
most topically interest- 
ing point about Dr. 
Brady is what the 
publisher wrote. “ The 
corrections you have 
put me to amount to 
£66 14s., as much indeed 
as it costs me to bring 
out (corrections included) 
an ordinary _ three- 
volume novel.” (The 
italics are those of the 
writer of this article.) 

Two years after his 
death, a memorial bust 
was unveiled in the 
Crypt of St. Paul’s. At 
the ceremony it was 
said that he had landed 
at Gallipoli with the 
first troops in 1854 and 
only left the Crimea in 
1856 when he was 
“ alone, except for Cos- 
sacks and rats.” That, 
no doubt, is his most 
shining entry in Clio’s 
ledger ; but he kept 
her miscellaneously 
busy for more than 
half the nineteenth 
century. 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA, 1626-89, abdicated 1654, by Abraham Wuchters 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


N MAY IITH, 1654, Bulstrode Whitelocke, 

ambassador from the Commonwealth of 

England to the court of Sweden, took 
his place in the gallery of the great hall of 
Uppsala castle, to witness the opening of the 
Diet which was to receive the Queen’s ab- 
dication. In the vivid account of the pro- 
ceedings which Whitelocke set down in his 
Journal, one passage in particular makes a 
memorable impression. After describing how 
the Archbishop of Uppsala, the Marshal of the 


Nobility, and the Speaker of the Burgesses each 
in turn answered the Queen’s speech on behalf 
of their respective Estates, he proceeds: 


In the last place stepped forth the Marshal of 
the Boors, a plain country fellow in his clouted 
shoon, and all other habits answerable, as all the 
rest of his company were accoutred. This boor, 
without any congees or ceremony at all, spake to 
Her Majesty [and implored her not to leave them] 
: . When the boor had ended his speech, he 
waddled up to the Queen without any ceremony, 
took her by the hand and shook it heartily, and 
kissed it two or three times; then turning his 








back to her, he pulled out of his pocket a foul 
handkerchief and wiped the tears from his 
eyes... 


The emotion of the speaker was certainly 
shared by the Estate of Peasants whose spokes- 
man he was: the sorrow he expressed was their 
sorrow also. There can be no doubt about it: 
the Peasantry regretted Christina’s going. But 
so, too, though for quite other reasons, did the 
Nobility. And though there may have been 
some of the Clergy who already felt the Queen 
to be an unsatisfactory head of the church, on 
the whole the Swedish nation was confused and 
bewildered by an action which it found in- 
explicable, and which—at least in 1654—it 
united in deploring. The representatives of 
foreign powers (with the two significant 
exceptions of those of France and Spain) were 
equally at a loss to imagine why a young woman 
of twenty-seven, with obvious talents for 
ruling, with intellectual equipment which 
excited general admiration and astonishment, 
and with personal charms—despite an exoph- 
thalmic tendency inherited from her father and 
a neglect of personal hygiene which was all her 
own—to which some at léast were not insensible 
(Per Brahe? considered that at her abdication 
she was “ lovely as an angel ””) should exchange 
a throne for private life. Her brief reign had 
seen the conclusion of the triumphant peace of 
Westphalia; and despite some internal diffi- 
culties Sweden seemed to have thrust herself 
definitively into the ranks of the great powers. 
France and Spain, Cromwell and the Emperor 
Ferdinand III, were suitors for Christina’s 
friendship; the fugitive leaders of opposition 
from Poland and Denmark sought and found 
asylum at her court. Why, with her affairs 
thus prospering, and herself at the height of her 
powers, did Christina choose to abdicate ? 

It used at one time to be thought that the 
explanation was to be found in Christina’s own 
defects of character. The abdication, it was 
explained, was a characteristic example of her 
flightiness, her capriciousness, her instability ; 
it was the outcome of an inordinate vanity 
which could be satisfied only by astounding 
and shocking the average man. ‘“‘ The ex- 


1B. Whitelocke, Fournal of the Swedish Embassy 
(ed. Henry Reeve; London, 1855), II 223-4. 

2 Per Brahe the younger, (1602-1680), Lord High 
Steward of Sweden, 1641-1680, founder of Abo 
University. 
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planation ” (wrote Whitelocke’s editor, with 
enviable assurance) “is to be found in the 
eccentricity, the levity, the feverish Curiosity, 
and the indomitable love of independence and 
singularity which are to be traced in every part 
of the Queen’s character.”* Others, more 
charitable, have laid stress upon her genuine 
passion for literature and scholarship: it was 
not unnatural that the pupil of Descartes 
should prefer a philosophic retirement to the 
shallows of court life and the mundane tedium 
of administration. And some contemporaries, 
at least, believed that Christina had discerned 
the rickety foundations of Swedish greatness, 
and willingly abandoned a struggle with 
difficulties which had become overwhelming, 
and with which she felt herself unable to cope. 

There is something of truth in all these 
explanations. The whole course of Christina’s 
career makes plain her love of the limelight; 
nor was it surprising that the daughter of Maria 
Eleonora and the great-niece of Eric XIV 
should have shown signs of temperamental 
instability. She astonished contemporaries by 
her semi-masculine attire; she fatigued them 
by her restlessness and her insatiable appetite 
for pleasure; she shocked them (and enjoyed 
doing so) by her empurpled language and her 
regrettable taste for unprintable witticisms. 
She seriously affected her health by an exag- 
gerated austerity of diet, an excess of violent 
open-air exercise, and a furious application to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Whitelocke found 
her “dancing genteelly” at seven in the 
morning; her instructor in Greek was sum- 
moned to begin his lessons at three a.m. ; 
Cardinal Mazarin, in agony with the gout, was 
roused to discuss politics with her at four, as 
she returned home after a ball; and she had 
for a time an odd passion for carriage exercise 
at midnight. To many she appeared simply as 
a flippant, superficially knowledgeable, vain 
and cruel egotist. Her fanatical insistence on 
points of precedence and protocol, which 
evoked comment even in that age, was matched 
by her capacity for flagrant disregard of the 
proprieties, and a malicious pleasure in the 
infliction of brutal and calculated insult. Her- 
self a sovereign liar, she never forgave a lie in 
others. Her extraordinary precocity was not 


’Whitelocke, II 314, note. 














an endearing characteristic, least of all in her 

dealings with her foolish and feckless mother: 

She had, undoubtedly, a genuine hunger for . 
knowledge, and her mental attainments were 

really extraordinary: though she never ad- 

vanced any real pretensions to be an author, 

though her French was by no means perfect, 

though she did not scruple to set Descartes to 

write a ballet-scenario, and though her standards 

of taste were at times unorthodox (her favourite 

classical author was Petronius Arbiter), still it 

is probably true to say that she had more 

natural genius than, for instance, Catherine II. 

Her love of music was quite sincere, and her 

taste informed; and she could claim to have 

discerned and appreciated the genius of 
Scarlatti. It is certainly true that she felt 

herself to be seriously handicapped in the 

discharge of her royal duties by the malign 

accident of her sex, even though she was 

inclined to preen herself upon subduing its 

more salient weaknesses and upon transcending 
its normal level of intelligence. Yet all these 
considerations—her defects of character, her 
love of learning, her sex—would hardly have 
availed to produce an abdication. 

Christina may have been vain and unstable, 
but she was also exceptionally shrewd: a 
mistress of Machiavellian politics, with a sure 
eye to her own advantage; and her personal 
rule for the last ten years had shown that she 
had abundant reserves of energy for the 
simultaneous pursuit of scholarship, frivolity 
and business. The incapacity of her sex did 
not prevent her on a later occasion from volun- 
teering, when a candidate for the throne of 
Poland, to lead the sz/achta to battle in person. 
She had indeed a natural gift for ruling which 
was as precocious as the rest of her attainments. 
From the moment her minority ended, she 
shouldered responsibility, took decisions, 
imposed solutions on her ministers, with 
astonishing assurance. She had her father’s’ 
habit of command: the venerable Axel 
Oxenstierna and his colleagues of the Council 
found that their experience met its match in 
her will. She kept her tough, formidable and 
able cousin—who, as Charles X Gustavus, was 
soon to set the North ablaze—in a state of 
meek and almost timid subjection. She had all 


‘Gustavus II Adolphus, 1611-1632. 
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Svenska Portrattarkivet 


Wife of Gustavus II Adolphus, mother of Queen 
Christina; QUEEN MARIA ELEANORA 


hermfather’s genius for managing a meeting or a 
deputation, and all her grandfather’s® imperious 
will and shortness of temper. She set herself 
to master the business of government in the 
same spirit as she set herself to master Greek or 
philosophy, and she succeeded in the one as in 
the other. She had much of Queen Elizabeth’s 
feminine wiles, of Elizabeth’s cold-hearted 
duplicity, of Elizabeth’s courage. She was not 
in the least likely to run away from problems, 
particularly if they were of that economic sort 
which she could never bring herself to take 
very seriously. It is true that she wearied of 
the business of government towards the end 


5Charles IX, 1600-1611. 





Svenska Portrattarkivet 


Principal minister of Gustavus II Adolphus, and of 
Queen Christina; AXEL OXENSTIERNA, 1583-1654, 
by David Beck 


of her reign ; but she wearied of it only 
after her decision to abdicate had already 
been taken; and she was too typically a Swede 
not to glory in Sweden’s greatness, or to shrink 
from any effort to maintain the position in the 
world which her father’s sword had carved out 
for his country. And indeed, the notion that 
she may have given up in despair the difficulties 
confronting the government at home is based 
on a serious exaggeration of the gravity of those 
difficulties—an exaggeration into which con- 
temporary foreign observers, a little jealous of 
this parvenu great power, were only too apt 
to fall. 

But there is an explanation of the abdication 
much more substantial than any of these, an 
explanation which has until recently held the 
field, and which has received its best expression 
in Curt Weibull’s book on Christina. Weibull 
considers that Christina abdicated simply 


‘Curt Weibull, Drottning Christina. Studier och 
forskningar (2nd edn., Stockholm, 1934). 
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because it would have been impossible for her 
to retain the throne after her conversion to 
Rome. She had evolved fairly rapidly towards 
Roman Catholicism in the preceding six or 
seven years; her friendship with the French 
ambassador Chanut had contributed to that 
evolution, and the conversation of Descartes 
had enabled her to reconcile the claims of faith 
with those of reason; and by the late summer 
of 1651 her decision to join the Roman church 
had been translated into action. In August of 
that year she despatched the Portuguese priest 
Macedo to Rome to invite the General of the 
Jesuit Order to send emissaries to perfect her 
conversion: once that step was taken, ab- 
dication (so Weibull contends) became sooner 
or later inevitable. Inevitable, because the 
Ordinance of Orebro, promulgated in 1617, and 
still in iorce, prescribed savage penalties for 
those who harboured Roman Catholic priests, 
or maintained correspondence with Roman 
Catholic agents, or assisted conversion to 
Roman Catholicism; and the Queen, in virtue 
of that Ordinance, might even find herself 
regarded as a “ lopped-off limb,” and liable to 
the penalties for treason, if her intrigue with 
Rome were discovered while she was still in 
Sweden. And indeed, from 1651 to 1654 
Christina, entertaining in succession half a 
dozen Roman Catholic agents at her court 
under the nose of her unsuspecting ministers, 
played an extraordinarily perilous game. It 
required all her histrionic ability and all her 
mendacity to evade detection; and the subter- 
fuges to which she was forced to have recourse 
in order to avoid attendance at Lutheran 
services did much to gain for her a reputation 
for frivolity and godlessness—a reputation 
which she did not entirely deserve. But if the 
game was perilous, it was played with spirit, 
and probably with zest; and in the end it was 
successful. The Queen abdicated decently and 
without mishap; the formal reception into the 
body of the Roman church followed at Inns- 
bruck in 1655. And in her Memoirs (dedicated, 
characteristically enough, to God) Christina 
herself explained the abdication as a deliberate 
sacrifice undertaken for the sake of religion. 
In recent years there has been an increasing 
tendency to look with scepticism on this 
explanation. It was natural enough for 
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Christina, whose conversion had been greeted 
with loud trumpetings in Rome, and who was 
herself now resident in that city, to put the best 
construction on her renunciation of royalty, 
and her memoirs are on this point more edifying 
than convincing. A reaction against Weibull’s 
interpretation, initiated twenty years ago by 
Nils Ahnlund,’ has recently culminated in the 
work of Sven *1gemar Olofsson;* and it now 
appears probable that, so far from the con- 
version’s producing the abdication, it was the 
decision to abdicate which facilitated the 
conversion. The religious explanation of the 
abdication is difficult to square with the 
chronology of events; and from that chronology 
another explanation—an explanation political, 
constitutional and dynastic—appears to emerge 
as the main motive of the Queen’s actions. 
Though it is fairly clear that Christina had been 
disturbed by doctrinal doubts for some years 
before the close of the reign, it does now seem 
highly probable that she had reached the 
decision to abdicate before the final crisis 
occurred which led to her abandonment of the 
Lutheran faith. 

At the time when Christina’s minority came 
to an end, in 1644, she had already promised to 
marry her cousin, Charles Gustavus. They 
had been brought up together by Katherine, 
the sister of Gustavus Adolphus, who was 
Charles Gustavus’s mother, Christina’s aunt, 
and wife of John Casimir of the Palatinate; 
and they had early developed a boy-and-girl 
affection for each other. Charles Gustavus 
may possibly have been genuinely in love with 
Christine; while Christina, for her part, always 
retained a kindly feeling for her cousin. A 
marriage between them would have solved the 
dynastic problem of providing an undisputed 
heir to the throne, and would have neutralized 
any possible danger to Christina’s line from the 
Palatine branch. But when in 1646, after a 
protracted separation, the Queen once more 
met her cousin, it became clear to her that she 
did not love him and could not marry him. 
More than that: she seems about the same 
time to have come to the conclusion that she 
probably would not marry at all. In that event, 


7Nils Ahnlund, Drottning Kristinas tronavsdgelse, 
in Fran Medeltid och Vasatid (Stockholm, 1933). 

8§. I. Olofsson, Drottning Christinas tronavsdgelse 
och trosférdndring (Uppsala, 1953). 


provision must be made for the succession. 
The obvious candidate was Charles Gustavus. 
There is a good deal of evidence to suggest that 
Christina now—as early as 1646—made up her 
mind that her cousin should succeed her on the 
throne; and possibly even made up her mind 
to an eventual abdication. At all events, she 
pushed Charles Gustavus into the position of 
generalissimo of the Swedish armies in Ger- 
many (though in order to get her Council’s 
assent to this she had to give a solemn promise 
to marry him); and in June 1648—less than a 
year later—she told Charles Gustavus that she 
would never marry him, that she would never 
marry anybody else, and that she intended him 
to be her successor; and she probably offered 
at the same time to get him recognized as 
Hereditary Prince. And there is evidence to 
suggest that by this time she had confided her 
intention of abdicating to Chanut. Six moaths 
after that—in January 1649—she informed the 
Diet that she would never marry, and forced 
them to agree that in such an event Charles 
Gustavus should be her successor. And she 
tried—though in vain—to extract from them 
the immediate recognition of her cousin as 
Hereditary Prince. 

She pursued this course in defiance of the 
warnings of her advisers. Axel Oxenstierna 
and his colleagues were understandably afraid 
that the recognition of Charles Gustavus as heir 
might prove a temptation to him to anticipate 
his destiny by deposing his cousin. Charles 
Gustavus was actually only four years older 
than Christina, who at this time was twenty- 
two: was it to be expected that he would be 
content to wait for Christina’s death before 
ascending the throne? Christina herself was 
sufficiently well endowed with the morbid 
suspiciousness of the Vasa line for it to be highly 
improbable that such an argument would fail to 
weigh heavily with her: even after the first 
attempt at abdication, in 1651, at a time when 
she was only awaiting a favourable opportunity 
to leave the throne—even then she absolutely 
refused to admit Charles Gustavus to the 
Council, or provide an appanage for him, or 
give him any public employment in Sweden. 
In the ordinary course of events, Christina 
would have been as inflexibly opposed to 
naming her successor in her lifetime as ever 
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Queen Elizabeth had been, and for the same 
reasons. Thus the naming of Charles Gustavus 
in 1649, and her attempt to obtain from the 
Council his recognition as Hereditary Prince, 
make sense only upon the supposition that she 
had already decided on abdication. 

The first real hint of any change in Christina’s 
religious convictions may probably be dated 
to the latter half of 1619; and the visit of 
Descartes (October 1649—February 1650) has 
been considered to be of major importance in 
the history of her religious crisis. Christina 
herself provided the basis for this idea; for in 
an open letter of 1667 she gave to Descartes the 
main credit for her conversion. On this point, 
however, her testimony is not above suspicion. 
The letter of 1667 was written at a time when 
the friends of Descartes were endeavouring to 
have his remains, now at last brought back to 
France, given a Christian burial. The Church, 
which by this time had put the philosopher’s 
works on the Index, was disposed to refuse it; 
and Christina’s letter, it seems, was written as 
a kind of public testimonial to the religious 
orthodoxy and zeal of her former instructor. 
But in any case Descartes’ intervention, what- 
ever its effect, was probably too late to affect 
the issue: before the close of 1649 the Queen, 
as we have seen, had in all probability already 
decided to renounce the throne. 

Thereafter, it is clear, religious considerations 
played their part in hastening the imple- 
mentation of her decision. In April 1650 
Chanut for the first time mentioned the forth- 
coming abdication in his despatches to Mazarin, 
and about the same time Per Brahe began to 
suspect what was in the wind; in October 1650 
the Queen at last succeeded in obtaining the 
recognition of her cousin as Hereditary Prince. 
She at once began to prepure for abdication. 
In April 1651 she privately told Magnus 
Gabriel de la Gardie of her intention; in June 
she imparted the secret directly to Charles 
Gustavus; in August she informed her 
scandalized and incredulous Council. Her 
message to them, with its dark allusion to 
“other reasons ” besides those she publicly 
adduced, contained the first overt reference to 
her still unresolved religious difficulties. For 
the moment the Council, by united and 
reiterated appeals, succeeded in persuading her 


to defer the execution of her purpose. But by 
yielding to their entreaties, the Queen put herseif 
in a most hazardous position. For while the 
issue of abdication was yet unsettled, but in the 
expectation that she would have ceased to be 
Queen of Sweden before an answer coukl 
arrive, Christina had in this same August 1651 
despatched Macedo on that mission to Rome 
which for her marked the irrevocable breach 
with the religion of her country. Nearly three 
years of embarrassing and dangerous mas- 
querading were to pass before the Queen was 
able to extort the Council’s consent to her 
renunciation of the crown, and so to extricate 
herself from the false position into which she 
had placed herself in August 1651. 

It seems, then, that the religious explanation 
of the abdication is contradicted by the chrono- 
logical evidence. What explanation are we to 
put in its place? Why was Christina so anxious 
to settle the succession, even though such a 
settlement involved her own sacrifice of the 
throne ? 

The answer to these questions is to be 
sought in the constitutional history of Sweden 
in the century preceding 1654. Throughout 
the Middle Ages Sweden had been an elective, 
rather than a hereditary, monarchy. But with 
the accession of the Vasa dynasty in 1523 began 
an effort to strengthen the crown in relation to 
the other elements in the state. THe Refor- 
mation, which made the King incomparably 
the greatest landowner in the country, was one 
aspect of this effort. The resolution of the 
Diet of Vasteras in 1544 was another. By that 
resolution, the monarchy was for the first time 
formally recognized as hereditary; and Prince 
Eric became the first Swedish heir-apparent. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
however, a constitutional opposition to the 
crown made its appearance. It was essentially 
an aristocratic movement, directed against the 
King’s method of governing through base-born 
secretaries, and one of its main objects was the 
securing of a monopoly of important offices to 
the nobility. It viewed with distrust the 


monarchy’s use of the Diet as a convenient 
political instrument. It had its own version of 
current contractualist political theory, and in 
particular it claimed, by a perversion of 
historical fact, that the resolution of 1544 was 
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in fact a contract, and that the recognition of the 
monarchy as hereditary had been conditional 
upon good government. These contentions 
had lain at the base of the constitutional and 
religious crisis in which Sigismund had been 
deposed in 1600; they had lain behind the 
sullen aristocratic opposition to Charles IX in 
the following decade; and they had played a 
major part in imposing the Charter of 1612 
upon Gustavus Adolphus, as the price of his 
immediate assumption of the government. 


_ Throughout the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, 


indeed, such constitutional issues had been 
more or less dormant; but the long minority 
that followed his death had done much to 
reawaken them. The Form of Government 
of 1634, which had made provision for the 
running of the country until Christina should 
come of age, had in fact gone far towards 
realizing the programme of the aristocratic 
opposition of the 1580’s and 1590’s. Sweden 
was handed over to the control of a small group 
of great noble families, headed by that of 
Gustavus Adolphus’s great chancellor, Axel 
Oxenstierna. And since the sovereign was now 
a young girl, there seemed no strong reason 
why her majority should make very much 
alteration in this state of affairs. The prospects 
for the nobility seemed good; the chances that 
the monarchy would recover the position it had 
enjoyed under Gustavus Vasa, Charles IX, 
and Gustavus Adolphus seemed, upon all 
reasonable calculation, slender. 

Christina’s character and abilities, as it 
turned out, defeated all reasonable calculation. 
Upon attaining her majority, she stepped with- 
out apparent effort into her father’s shoes. Her 
upbringing had, indeed, prepared her to do so. 
Her uncle, John Casimir, had never been on 
good terms with Oxenstierna, and suspected 
him (unjustly) of sinister designs against the 
crown; and round John Casimir had gathered 
a monarchical opposition, headed by Charles 
IX’s illegitimate son Charles Gyllenhielm, and 
including eminent civil servants such as John 
Skytte, Gustavus Adolphus’s former tutor. 
Many of the new nobility of service, typified by 
such men as Nils Tungel and John Adler 
Salvius, were of the same party, since their 
relations with the old nobility were frequently 
strained. It was natural that Christina should 
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CHARLES X GUSTAVUS, 1622-60; succeeded his cousin 
Christina in 1654; portrait by M. Merian 


imbibe the ideas of this circle; natural that 
upon her majority she should look with distrust 
upon the powerful chancellor and his allies; 
natural that she should tend to select as her 
confidential advisers men who had been 
politically in opposition during the regency. 
And in fact, the first six or seven years of 
Christina’s personal rule saw the emergence of 
something like a new “ rule of secretaries ” of 
the type so abhorrent to aristocratic leaders in 
the time of Eric XIV, John III and Charles IX. 

Since this was the position, it was plain that 
Christina’s decision never to marry involved 
serious dangers to the monarchy. In the 
absence of a direct heir, it was to be feared that 
the high nobility would seize the occasion of 
the Queen’s demise to put the monarchy once 
more in fetters. It seemed to the Queen that, 
at best, the monarchy would become once 
more elective; and, at worst, that Sweden 
might be transformed into an aristocratic 
republic. The revival of an elective monarchy 
would undoubtedly be accompanied by the 
imposition of charters or capitulations upon the 
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elected person, as a condition precedent to his 
mounting the throne: the monarchy would 
find itself occluded, the prerogative * would 
become a nullity. 

It is probable that these apprehensions were 
exaggerated; but from the point of view of the 
present discussion it is sufficient to note that 


the Queen entertained them.® It seemed to 


*With characteristic indiscretion she confided. to 
Whitelocke her opinion that Oxenstierna had wished 


during the minority to depose her and make himself 
Protector. 
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Christina, possibly as early as 1646, almost 
certainly as early as the beginning of 1649, that 
since she had determined not to marry, the 
interests of the crown could be safeguarded 
from aristocratic encroachments only by getting 
Charles Gustavus unconditionally acknow- 
ledged as her successor during her lifetime. 
She failed to obtain his recognition as Here- 
ditary Prince in 1649 ; she succeeded at the 
coronation Diet of 1650. 


She did not succeed without a severe 
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From “ Svenska Folket Genom Tiderna™ 


in the oval above, Queen Christina 


struggle; and the tactics which eventually gave 
her the victory are so typical of her political 
methods that they are worth a moment’s 


examination. The Diet of 1650 saw the cul- 
mination of a struggle of classes which had been 
banking up for more than twenty years. In the 
mid-1620’s, in order to meet the growing cost 
of hostilities, the government had begun a 
deliberate policy of selling crown lands and 
royal revenues for cash; and this policy had 
been continued, and very greatly extended, in 
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the time of the regency, and even more so by 
Christina herself. By the close of Christina’s 
reign it had been pushed so far that very few 
lands remained in the crown’s possession, and 
its permanent territorial revenues had largely 
been alienated in exchange for lump sums, or 
assigned in payment of services, past or present. 
At first sight this policy may look like a quite 
reckless and irresponsible living upon capital, 
bound to end sooner or later in financial 
disaster; but it did not appear in that light to 
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contemporaries. It had seemed, both to 
Gustavus Adolphus and to Axel Oxenstierna, 
that there was much to be said for a procedure 
which gave the crown coined money in hand 
instead of the miscellaneous revenues in kind 
which had hitherto formed the major portion of 
the royal income, and which were singularly 
inconvenient when it came to paying an army 
in Germany. The scheme was thought of, 
indeed, as a striking advance towards more 
modern and efficient fiscal methods; and there 
is good reason for believing that it might have 
justified itself, if the monarchy had ever pro- 
ceeded to make good its losses by adequately 
heavy fresh taxation. 

Unfortunately, it did not do so; and as a 
result the crown became progressively im- 
poverishec. At the same time, grave social 
abuses flowed from the crown’s loss of its lands 
and revenues. For these lands and revenues 
passed mainly into the hands of the nobility. 
Many crown-peasants and free yeoman in 
consequence found themselves, de facto if not 
de jure, in the position of being the tenants of 
the new noble purchasers. Their security of 
tenure vanished, and they themselves became, 
only too often, the victims of oppression by an 
aristocracy whose class-pride had been dan- 
gerously inflated by the mischievous example 
of Baltic and German feudalism, as they had 
observed it during the Thirty Years War. 
The traditional liberties of the Swedish peasant 
appeared to be seriously threatened; a con- 
tinental servitude seemed likely to spread to 
Scandinavia. 

Against this menace the three lower Estates 
of the, Diet (Clergy, Burgesses and Peasants) 
united for the first time in a solid front at the 
coronation Diet of 1650. They demanded that 
the crown should resume at least some of its 
lands; they demanded a reversal of the fiscal 
policy of the past twenty-five years; and they 
demanded a curtailment of the excessive 
privileges of the nobility. For the first time in 
Swedish history, the Diet was the scene of a 
major conflict of classes. 

In this conflict Christina saw her oppor- 
tunity. Her own view as to the proper fiscal 
policy to pursue was, as a matter of fact, the 
same as Axel Oxenstierna’s; and by her reckless 
alienation of royal lands and revenues she had 


done more than anyone else to produce the 
present crisis. But the main resistance to the 
recognition of Charles Gustavus as Hereditary 
Prince came from the Council and the nobility; 
the main constitutional threat to the monarchy 
came from the same quarter; and the Queen 
unhesitatingly caballed with the lower Estates 
against their common adversary. She en- 
couraged the Peasants to demand a reduktion— 
that is, a general. resumption by the crown of 
alienated lands; she spoke to them vaguely of 
the need for a curtailment of noble privileges; 
she secretly urged them on to adopt an 
intransigent attitude. The nobility, alarmed at 
the strength of the movement against them, 
appealed to the Queen to save the established 
social order from _ revolutionary attacks. 
Christina now had the nobility at her mercy; 
and she extorted her own terms. In return for 
the damping down of the agitation of the lower 
Estates, she obtained the nobility’s acceptance 
of Charles Gustavus as Hereditary Prince. She 
then calmly threw over her plebeian allies; 
though she contrived to do it so graciously that 
to the end of her reign, and even after, the 
peasants continued to believe her to be their 
protectress and friend. She thus prepared the 
way for the accession of Charles Gustavus, 
from*whom the aristocracy could by no means 


_ expect such lavish opportunities as they had 


enjoyed under Christina (and who did in fact 
carry through the first, partial, reduktion); she 
maintained the economic policy she preferred, 
and the aristocratic social order in which she 
believed; while at the same time she contrived 
to retain the affection and gratitude of the 
deluded lower orders. And when she ab- 
dicated, both nobles and peasants felt they had 
lost the defender of their own class. It was a 
masterpiece of unscrupulous intrigue. 


Henceforward abdication, as we have seen, 


was a matter of time and terms. It was 
essential that she should abdicate with the 
expressed consent of her Council and of the 
Diet: she could not afford to give the nobility 
an opportunity to declare the “ contract” of 
Vasteras annulled because she had failed in her 
duty by deserting her post: only an abdication 
by consent could ensure the unconditional 
accession of her now-acknowledged cousin. It 
took her over three years of steady effort to 














achieve this end; but she did achieve it. And 
it took many months of hard bargaining before 
she extracted, from the Council and the Diet 
and Charles Gustavus, what she considered to 
be an acceptable maintenance for herself in her 
coming retirement. Christina was well aware 
that she would not be content, after divesting 
herself of the crown, with the modest station of 
a private individual: it was precisely for that 
reason that she had taken care to get herself 
crowned before abdicating. She might re- 
nounce the throne of Sweden, but she was 
determined to remain a Queen, and she 
expected an adequate revenue and establish- 
ment to support that dignity. She demanded a 
very large income from guaranteed sources; 
and by a fine irony insisted on the resumption 
of some crown lands in order that her future 
revenues should have 
a firm territorial basis. 
She insisted, too, on 
retaining full sovereign 
rights: it was in the 
exercise of those rights 
that she ordered the 
execution of her 
steward, Monaldesco, 
in 1657, on a charge of 
betraying her interests. 
She was prepared for 
all kinds of shady 
deals behind the back 
of her Council—with 
Mazarin, with Crom- 
well — in order to 
secure the money she 
wanted ; and in such 
transactions showed 
considerable indiffer- 
ence to the interests 
of Sweden, if they 
happened to clash 
with her own. 

And so she sailed 
away, preceded by her 
library and _ other 
treasures, and accom- 





panied by an increasingly cosmopolitan and 
increasingly dubious entourage, to settle even- 
tually in Rome, and there to begin a new career 
of restless ambition and intrigue. There were 
to be moments in the future when she was not 
without hopes of the thrones of Naples and 
Poland; and the early death of Charles 
Gustavus (in 1660), whose succession she had 
striven so hard to ensure, awoke for a time the 
idea of a return to Sweden. These dreams, 
and indeed almost all of her plans, in the end 
came to nothing; but for more than a decade 
after her great renunciation she remained a 
piece of some importance and undeniable 
picturesqueness on the chequer-board of 
European diplomacy. She embraced her new 
religion with a combination of enthusiasm and 
wilfulness which was peculiarly her own, and 
which alternately 
edified and irritated 
her spiritual advisers ; 
and perhaps she per- 
suaded herself that 
her remarkable poli- 
tical achievements in 
the early ‘fifties had 
all been carried 
through for religion’s 
sake. But however 
that may be, the real 
purpose of the abdica- 
tion had been the 
preservation of here- 
ditary monarchy in 
Sweden ; and _ that 
purpose she achieved. 
Not until after the 
disasters of Charles 
XII’s reign, not until 
after the extinction of 
the Palatine male line, 
would the Swedish 
aristocracy be in a 
position to dictate 
terms to an elected 
king. 

From “ Sveriges Historia 

by Martin Weibull 


QUEEN CHRISTINA as Minerva, by Paul Pontius 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


December 13th, 1545—-THE COUNCIL OF TRENT—THE COUNTER REFORMATION 


Long before Luther made his challenge to Rome 
the need for reform within the Church had been 
recognized. But influential though they were, 
reformers such as Erasmus and Cardinal Contarini 
were powerless against the vested interests of the 
Curia. The defects of an ill-governed Church were 
obvious to all : absenteeism, simony and pluralities 
were common among the higher clergy ; indulgences 
and dispensations were recklessly granted and the 
monastic orders had also grown lax. But how was 
reform to be brought about ? 

Luther’s challenge, with its threat of schism in 
the Church, brought matters to a head for the 
doctrines proclaimed from Wittenberg found support 
even in the Sacred College. Reform from within 
seemed unobtainable in view of the settled opposition 
of the leaders in the Curia, but it was conceivable 
that a General Council might effect what was other- 
wise impossible. The call for such a Council had 
been one of the first demands of Luther ; but the 
suggestion met with immediate opposition from the 
Papacy which feared the lengths to which such a 
Council might go. 

Even more dangerous, in the opinion of the Popes, 
was the proposal for setting up National Councils, 
since National States were bound to come into 
conflict with the claims of the Universal Church. 
Rivalries between crowned heads in the Empire 
and the disruption occasioned by Luther in Germany 
would clearly render any National Council unwork- 
able in that country. In England, Parliament and 
King had already broken with Rome, and in France 
the Gallican leaders were sure to prove difficult. 
Pope Clement VII therefore decided to leave matters 
alone. His successor, Paul III, recognized that in- 
action was proving perilous ; he appointed a com- 
mission to devise ways in which the more flagrant 
abuses in the Church might be remedied, and 
summoned a General Council to meet the following 
year. Opposition was encountered, however, and 
the Council did not meet. 

Yet some efforts were made by the Catholic 
Reformers to.bring about a reconciliation with the 
Protestants, and these culminated in the Colloquy 
at Ratisbon in 1541. Agreement was then reached 
on some doctrinal differences, but the Conference 
foundered on the insuperable obstacle of the Papal 
prerogative and the doctrine of the Sacraments. 
Its failure only served to emphasize that complete 
harmony was impossible in a world where the 
universal idea of the Church clashed with the new 
national tendencies. 

With the death of the reformer, Cardinal 
Contarini, in 1542 the prospect of reconciliation 
faded, but a last effort was made when the Pope 
agreed, under the influence of the Emperor, to 
summon a General Council to meet ag Trent on 
November Ist, 1542. Once again political rivalries 
intervened, and it was not until three years later 
that the Council of Trent actually met. 

Meanwhile, the position and the independence of 
the Papacy had been strengthened by two develop- 
ments entirely remote from political controversy— 
the revival of the Inquisition and the establishment 
of the Holy Office in Rome in the summer of 1542 to 
supervise the whole Church. The Papacy was thus 


provided with machinery capable of dealing with all 
forms of heresy and opposition to the Curia. Equally 
important in the defence of the Papacy was the newly 
founded Society of Jesus under Ignatius Loyola 
(see September issue). Unremitting warfare was to 
be waged against all who denied either the doctrines 
of the Church or the authority of the Holy Father. 
In these circumstances there could be no compromise 
with the Protestants, nor with the moderates within 
the Church. When the General Council met at 
Trent it could do little. It was agreed that the 
Scriptures and Tradition should be considered as 
equally authoritative, but the exposition of the 
Scriptures was to belong to the Church. The difficult 
problems of Free Will and Justification gave rise to 
lengthy and unprofitable debates ; but the Lutheran 
doctrine was condemned out of hand. To Charles V, 
whose policy was to seek a compromise with the 
Lutherans, the action of the Council seemed to 
undermine all his efforts. But the Emperor’s success 
in Germany alarmed Paul, and an outbreak of typhus 
in Trent gave the Papal party an opportunity to 
transfer the Council to some centre more safely 
distant from the confines of the Empire. Bologna, 
however, was no more successful than Trent had 
been, and in September 1549 the Council was 
suspended. 

‘Two months later Paul III died, and his successor, 
Julius III, summoned the Council to meet again at 
Trent in 1551. The re-convened Council, as ill- 
disposed towards the Protestants as ever, proved 
ineffective, and its sessions were suspended until 
the autumn of 1551. The Catholic doctrine on the 
Eucharist was nevertheless proclaimed anew, and 
when the Protestant representatives from Germany 
arrived at Trent, they were confronted with a fair 
accompli. Once again the road towards conciliation 
was closed. 

Meanwhile, political events were not waiting upon 
the Council. The alliance between Maurice of 
Saxony and Henry II of France compelled Charles V 
to agree to the Peace of Passau 1552, giving the 
Protestants freedom of worship, a right that was 
confirmed three years later at Augsburg. By accord- 
ing the Princes of the Empire the right to decide the 
religious beliefs for their own states the Emperor 
acknowledged the failure of his policy of con- 
ciliation. 

In France, too, Huguenots and Catholics were 
on the verge of war, and to avert this the Govern- 
ment, now in the hands of the Queen Mother 
Catherine de Medici, proposed the summoning of a 
National Council. This revived all the old fears of 
the Papacy. The uncompromising Paul IV, who as 
Cardinal Caraffa had been foremost in maintaining 
the Papal prerogative, had now in 1559 been suc- 
ceeded by the temporizing Pius IV, who decided to 
revive the Council of Trent as a means of frustrating 
the French threat. The Council resumed its sessions 
in January 1562. It was now not a question of con- 
ciliating Protestants, but of maintaining the full 
authority of the Papacy against the challenge to its 
powers from within the Church. In the end the 
authoritarian party triumphed and the supremacy of 
the Papacy was confirmed. In December 1563 the 
Council of Trent was closed. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


The German Student 
Corporations 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 














From 

* Auf Deutschlands 
Hohen Schulen ™ by 
Dr. R. Fick 








Student-duel in the sixteenth century 


played an unusual and a characteristic 

part in the history of modern Germany, 
and yet one which their mysterious rites and 
code of honour have obscured, even among 
their compatriots. In spite of a regional 
diversity and a complexity of detail that can 
only be implied, it has seemed worth attempting 
a brief history of the Corps and the Burschen- 
schaften. 

The earliest universities within the frontiers 
of the Holy Roman Empire were those of 
Prague, founded in 1348, of Vienna, founded 
in 1365, and of Heidelberg, founded in 1385 ; 
Leipzig followed in 1409. The medieval 
students were divided into groupings called 
Nationen: Franks, Saxons, Bo-Russians, 
according to the regions—Franconia, Saxony, 


[= GERMAN STUDENTS’ SOCIETIES have 


Prussia—from which they came. In the early 
days the status of the students was ill-defined, 
and some of the members of each so-called 
nation banded together to protect themselves 
in societies which came to be called Lands- 
mannschaften ; their members were apt to pick 
quarrels and to come to blows rather in the 
fashion of Tybalt and Mercutio. They also 
appear to have adopted customs that are known 
to have flourished in some of the convent 
schools of Saxony : new recruits were subjected 
to great cruelty and for an initial period treated 
as slaves in a manner that makes the worst 
days of British public school fagging sound 
agreeable. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
various German princes took steps to suppress 
the Landsmannschaften, and in 1654 at Ratisbon 
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From ‘‘ Auf Deutschlands Hohen Schulen’ ' 


The University of Fena, founded 1558 


the Imperial Diet forbad the Nationen and their 
practices ; during the following years they were 
stamped out, surviving longest in Leipzig— 
that is, until 1682. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, however, a number of 
Landsmannschaften were again in existence. 
By this time the German universities had 
multiplied, that of Jena, founded in 1558, 
having become particularly prominent. Jena, 
close to Weimar, was geographically at the heart 
of Germany, and the University benefited by 
the enlightened behaviour of the rulers of Saxe- 
Weimar ; in Jena, too, the fencing-masters, 
who had for long played an important part in 
German university towns, were dynastically 
supplied by the champions of the Kreussler 
family. Jena and Leipzig were, indeed, the 
two universities in this period which attracted 
students from all parts of Germany, and it was 
thus at Jena and Leipzig that the Landsmann- 
schaften were most in evidence. 

By 1770 the insults habitually exchanged by 
the students—calling one another “ Stupid 
Boy ” and pushing members of other groups 
off the pavements into the mire—had been 
codified into what they called their Komment 


(derived from comment—how one _ should 
behave) which decreed the correct response. 
Unruly duelling, tremendous drinking bouts 
in the surrounding villages and the continued 
maltreatment of their new recruits—since about 
1720 called Fiichse or foxes—made the Lands- 
mannschaften into a great social nuisance ; 
their lechery was notorious so that the town was 
terrified of gown diseases and no decent woman 
dared be seen with a student. The students, 
who were immune, like their professors, from 
harsh punishment, would threaten to ruin a 
town such as Jena by leaving it. In eighteenth- 
century Leipzig, on the other hand, which was 
fittingly called Little-Paris, the position was 
quite different. There, some of the university 
societies had intellectual aspirations ; the 
students were mostly described either as poor 
hacks hanging around the publishing houses or 
as scented dandies with beribboned daggers. 
Elsewhere, the students dressed like soldiers ; 
from about 1775 most of them began to wear 
their own coloured caps and sashes and to 
march with banners. 

Among the more brutal Landsmannschaften 
of Jena there was one which had been founded 




















in 1721 in a different spirit. The Mosellanische 
was not really a Landsmannschaft at all, for 
instead of uniting students from one district 
jt united students from the Rhineland, the 
Palatinate, Wiirttemberg and Alsace ; during 
the Seven Years War its members, like the 
young Goethe in Frankfurt, took Prussia’s side, 
feeling that Frederick the Great somehow stood 
for Germany. The Mosellanische Landsmann- 
schaft pronounced friendship to be the principle 
upon which it was based, and its decisions, 
instead of being imposed by despotic senior 
officials, were made by the majority. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, a masonic 
order called the Amicisten was founded by some 
Jena students ; this and other masonic groups 
accentuated the tendency among German 
students to indulge in mysterious ceremonies, 
but, on the other hand, introduced a more 
humane mentality. For a time the Mosellaner 
and the Amicisten tended to merge ; both 
voiced certain ethical aspirations ; both bound 
their members to a life-long brotherhood. But 
by the end of the century they seem to have 
been engulfed both by old currents and by 
new ones. 

All over Germany the romantic revival first 
welcomed the French Revolution, then in a 
fine frenzy of German nationalism rebelled 
against the French Empire ; the new patriotic 
enthusiasts protested loudly against the scandal 
of the Landsmannschaften. The reaction of the 
latter was a re-affirmation of their regional 
basis, their ritualistic procedure and their 
members’ obligation to respond to every 
challenge to a duel. In order to curb the end- 
less duelling of the past, however, and to fulfil 
a more academic function it was agreed that the 
Landsmannschaften in each separate university 
should unite to form a corpus or corps. Begin- 
ning in Heidelberg in 1810, and during the 
next ten years, the name of Landsmannschaft 
was replaced by that of Corps ; the heads of 
each corps in any one university united in what 
they called the Seniorenconvent which claimed 
to represent all the students whether they had 
been selected to be Corps members or not. 

The claim of the Corps, which only admitted 
the well-born, to represent all the students at 
any university was rejected by the new type 
of German youth created by Napoleon’s defeat. 
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The new young romantics were enthusiasts not 
for Saxony or Prussia but for Germany ; it 
was for Germany that they fought when they 
volunteered in 1813. Some of them were 
disciples of Jahn, who preached and practised 
gymnastics for the purpose of building up 
physically fit patriots for the future. Others 
were more influenced by Fichte, who went 
from the University of Jena to become Rector 
of the new University opened in Berlin in 1811; 
in the Rhineland the voice of Arndt was most 
heard. 

Just as the excesses of the Landsmannschaften 
had been extreme in Jena, so the reaction 
against them was strongest there. Inspired by 
the humaner traditions of the Mosellaner and 
by Schiller’ and Fichte, the Seniorenconvent of 
Jena dissolved itself six days before the battle 
of Waterloo and founded the Burschenschaft of 
Jena. A youth called Karl Horn, who had 
fought under Liitzow’ against the French and 
who had presided over a Corps called the 
Vandalen, became its first chairman. Bursche 
(a lad) was the common term applied to the 
German student; while the Jena Burschenschaft 
kept the constitution and ceremonies of the 
Landsmannschaften or Corps, its name embodied 
the principle of allowing all students to be 
members with equal rights. From its members 
it demanded that, unlike the dissolute duellers 
of the eighteenth century, they should lead 
chaste, Christian and patriotic lives ; they 
abandoned the boots, spurs and sophistication 
of the Corps and ostentatiously wore their hair 
“* naturally,” that is to say, long and uncurled.® 
They went in for gymnastics and an open-air 
life, and they read and debated together. The 
Jena Burschenschaft and its imitators were 
essentially Protestant and essentially political 
in their aims ; they stood for the social equality 
of all Germans within a Protestant, united, 
democratic Germany. On October 18th, 1817, 
468 Burschen, over 200 of them from Jena,‘ 


1 Schiller became a professor in Jena in 1789. 

2 Adolf von Liitzow was a Prussian officer who 
recruited a battalion of mnon-Prussian German 
volunteers — including Jahn — to fight against 
Napoleon in 1813. 

* This was an attempt to go back to earlier tradi- 
tions than those of the Corps and was called alt- 
deutsch. 

4 There were important contingents from Giessen 
and Heidelberg. 





From “* Auf Deutschlands Hohen Schulen ” 


Duelling at Géttingen, 1808 


paraded at the Wartburg in Eisenach to cele- 
brate the fourth anniversary of the battle of 
Leipzig and the 300th anniversary of the 
nailing up of Luther’s 95 theses at Wittenberg. 
After many cries of “‘ Heil” and a good deal of 
praying to the God of Luther, singing, gym- 
nastics and drinking, the day ended with a bon- 
fire into which were thrown a number of books 
and symbols which the Burschen condemned.® 

As both Jena and Eisenach lay within the 
territory of the liberal Grand-Duke Karl 
August of Saxe-Weimar, the patron of Goethe 
who was his Minister of State, there was no 
immediate trouble after the Wartburg cele- 
brations. A year later, at Jena, the represen- 
tatives of 14 universities established the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Burschenschaft (thence- 
forward referred to as the A.D.B.), choosing 
for its colours the red and black with gold 

5 Gentz was horrified by seeing at Heidelberg 
“the grotesque and repulsive figures (of the 
Burschenschafter) who in dirty altdeutsch costumes 


were trying to live up to the false wisdom of their 
wicked professors.” 


trimmings of the Liitzow volunteers. It was 
the A.D.B. which made black-red-gold into 
the colours of the abortive German revolution 
of 1848, colours inherited in 1918 by the 
Weimar Republic and now by the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. 

From the beginning the A.D.B. was divided 
over two issues. Though it had been founded 
in egalitarian protest against the exclusiveness 
of the Corps, many of its members objected to 
the admission of Jewish Germans as their 
equals. The Burschenschaften, moreover, 
claimed to be inspired by new moral principles 
that should have condemned the whole game of 
insults and duels which often cost young men 
their lives or their limbs. In practice, however, 
it was only in Berlin that the Burschenschaften 
abandoned the duel. Elsewhere they estab- 
lished courts of honour through which apologies 
could be conveyed instead of a quarrel being 
fought out. But they dared not forbid duelling 
which was felt to be glorious and which, it has 
been said, was the expression of “ a civilization 














in which the feeling of personal and profes- 
sional honour was strongly developed but which 
lacked an authority strong enough to satisfy 
such feeling except by resort to arms.”*® These 
were still the days of Castlereagh and Canning. 

Since the Wartburg celebration Metternich 
and most of the German authorities had 
regarded the Burschenschaften as dangerous 
revolutionaries—which was, in fact, what they 
aspired to be. An extremist group in Giessen 
was largely responsible for the murder of 
Kotzebue by a theological student from Jena 
in 1819, and with the Karlsbad Decrees six 
months later the Burschenschaften were officially 
suppressed : in Prussia the Decrees were 
severely enforced, but in Weimar and parts of 
South Germany they remained for some time 
a dead letter.’ The general effect was to put 
back the Corps into the ascendant ; it was they 
who stood for the old order of things, and it 
was from their ranks that the various German 
governments tended to enrol their officials. 
In the twenties and ’thirties of the nineteenth 
century the Burschenschaften often adopted 
Corps names in order to divert the attention of 
the police ;* what with this, their frequent anti- 
Semitism and their constant duelling, by about 
1840 there was little to distinguish Burschen- 
schafter from Corps men ; student life was by 
now just as it had been in the pre-Napoleonic 
days. Indeed, the bloody duelling which went 
on in the Hirschgasse in Heidelberg became a 
European scandal, and English visitors in par- 
ticular were said to be horrified by what they 
saw there. 

The accession of Frederick William IV to 
the Prussian throne in 1840 contributed to a 
notable change of atmosphere. The aged 
Arndt, who had been appointed to the Uni- 

® F. Schnabel : Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. 

? During this period the Burschenschaften and 
even sometimes the Corps were suppressed and 
refounded in different German states to a bewildering 
extent. In 1838 both were suppressed for the last 
time before the revolutionary year of 1848. 

8 A wild student plan to seize police headquarters 
in Frankfurt in 1833 intensified police persecution 
of the Universities for some years. There was no 
University in Frankfurt on the Main (the only 
Frankfurt to which I have referred) until 1914, but 
Frankfurt was the seat of the Imperial Diet represent- 
ing the old order of things, and students from Jena, 


Heidelberg and Wurzburg in 1833 planned to 
anticipate 1848. 
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versity of Bonn at its foundation on October 
18th, 1818, but had then been removed as a 
revolutionary nationalist, was brought back, 
and Professor Dahlmann, a younger nationalist, 
was appointed to Bonn in 1842. As 1848 
approached the early spirit of the Burschen- 
schaften was renewed ; their members helped 
to man the barricades in Berlin, as in Vienna, 
during the street fights in March of that year. 
A student Parliament assembled at Eisenach 
later in the spring and sent its plans for students 
to elect professors, and for all the unive:sities 
to became national German institutions, to the 
all-German Assembly ‘which met in the 
Paulskirche in Frankfurt in Mey. Arndt and 
Jahn, too old by now to play much part, were 
elected to the Frankfurt Parliament, and 
Dahlmann was one of its leading spirits. By 
mid-July disillusionment had set in ; it seemed 
already as if the Paulskirche Assembly would 
achieve nothing concrete, and the political tide 
turned. A Corps leader called von Kiinggraeff, 
a chief of the Heidelberg Vandalen, called to- 
gether a Corps congress at Jena for July 15th 
to unite the Corps of all Germany. At last, in 
1855, the Corps leaders of eleven universities 
combined to form a central committee ; it was 
called the Késener Senioren-Convents-Verband 
because it was founded at Késen, and it became 
the dominant authority among the students 
until it merged into a larger body in 1921. In 
the "fifties the Corps more than ever set the tone. 

The attraction of the Corps for the newly 
arrived student was not alone that of traditional 
prestige and swashbuckling heroics, which 
made it important to record your duelling 
defeats by the scars on your face—a unique 
instance of pride taken in defeat. No, the Corps 
took the place, for the German student, of a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge. For he arrived 
in Jena or Heidelberg—if neither were his home 
—as an isolated, inexperienced youth with no 
potential loyalties other than those inspired by 
the Corps or Burschenschaft. He needed some- 
thing all the more because he would probably 
move to another University each year. Now 
the Corps, although they had often preserved 
local names and usages, formed a network of 
related bodies over most of Germany ; when a 
student transferred himself from Leipzig to 
Géttingen, he would be directed by his Corps 





in Leipzig to one which was associated with it 
in Gottingen ; from the time of the Késener 
union it was only a matter of notifying one’s 
move. 

The Burschenschaften had all along tried to 
be national as well as nationalistic organizations, 
with their Germanen or Arminen or Teutonen 
at each maior university. In the reaction of the 
fifties and earlier ’sixties they perforce 
abandoned politics and fell back, as they had 
thirty years before, into being merely newer 
rivals to the Corps with which a crop of insults 
was exchanged. After heated arguments as to 
whether the Burschenschaften had a duelling 
relationship® with the Corps, it was usually 
decided that they had and a fencing duel took 
place ; occasionally the opposite decision was 
made when those concerned would probably 
fight, instead, with pistols. The Corps men 
mocked the Burschenschafter as no duellers, of 
course, and also as back-to-nature boys who in 
this period, for instance, despised the “ un- 
natural luxury ” of travelling by train. Besides, 
the Burschenschafter were just a little too intel- 
lectual, given to debating’® the inner meaning 
of black-red-gold and similar themes. When 


the young Treitschke began his studies at Bonn 


in 1851 " he joined the Franconia Burschen- 
schaft. He preferred this to a Corps because the 
Burschenschaften stood for the union of all 
the students including the ‘“‘ Camels” or 
“ Finches,” i.e., the many who belonged to no 
group at all. But for all the talk of union, 
mergers ended in splits and quarrels, and dis- 
union continued to prevail. 

Between 1864 and 1870 German student 
life, its centripetal tendencies until now con- 
fused by its particularisms, was dominated by 
the compelling theme of Bismarck’s three wars 
against Denmark, against Austria, and against 
France. So much German victory made the 
students even readier than their parents to 
forget their more liberal aspirations and to 
accept all that Bismarck imposed. In the 
"forties and ’fifti¢és Catholic student corpora- 

*Called a Pauk-Verhdltnis 
fight or fence. 

1° In what were called Krdnzchen or little circles. 

1! After Bonn, Treitschke studied at Leipzig, 
Tubingen and Heidelberg, always as a member of 
the local Franconia. Nietzsche joined the Bonn 


Franconia in 1864 but resigned from it when he 
moved to Leipzig the next year. 


from Pauken—io 
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tions had been founded, an important one called 
the Aenania in Munich in 1851. But these 
groups had kept cautiously quiet until a big 
Catholic meeting at Frankfurt in 1863 was 
addressed by Count Hertling in no uncertain 
terms. The other student bodies had long 
prided themselves as the enemies of clericalism: 
now they welcomed Bismarck’s quarrel with 
the Catholics in the ’seventies. 

The wars had seemed to show that military 
prowess was more rewarding than civilian 
virtue, and the officer class had gained a new 
prestige ; this prestige embraced the higher 
officialdom of Prussia from which the rulers of 
the new Empire were predominantly recruited. 
The Corps had long been the breeding-ground 
for many of these people. Moreover, since 1870 
and before, many university Professors and 
students who were nothing to do with the 
Corps had become reserve officers, and thus the 
universities in the Hohenzollern Empire were 
far more closely identified with the ruling class 
than hitherto. The rapid development of an 
industrial working-class with Social-Democratic 
leaders, upon whom Bismarck declared legis- 
lative war towards the end of the ’seventies, 
seemed to complete the division of the Germans 
into a ruling class and one which was ruled. 
The Prussian Government’ instructed the 
Kuratoren, its special representatives at the 
universities, to watch sharply lest any Social- 
istic or radical grouping of students should 
form ; indeed the position in the ’eighties 
was comparable with that in the “twenties 
and ’thirties after the Karlsbad Decrees, with 
the fundamental difference that the students 
had forgotten their Volksgemeinschaft ideas, 
their belief in a national community irrespective 
of class, and the Kuratoren found nothing to 
suppress. The apotheosis of power which 
Bismarck’s policy had brought in fact spelt the 
end of the old Burschenschaft conception, and 
black, red and gold disappeared from the 
’sixties until the Hohenzollern collapse in 1918. 
The black-white-red of the new imperial flag 
expressed the triumph of force in the Empire 
of 1871. 

In 1868 the Landsmannschaften reappeared ; 


12 Educational matters were still—after 1871— 
left to the separate states in the Empire ; of these, 
Prussia was by far the largest and most powerful. 
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From “ Die Burschenschaft Alemannia zu Bonn und ihre Vorlaufer " 


Summer Picnic of the Fredericia Burschenschajt, 1846 


they were no longer regional but hotly nation- 
alistic, and in the following years, like many 
other organizations, they based their badges 
upon the black-white-red tricolour. The new 
Landsmannschaften, though duellers, were anti- 
aristocratic, that is to say hostile to the Corps ; 
in the early twentieth century their membership 
appears to have exceeded that of any other 
national students’ corporation. 

Since Luther’s day, and before, outbursts of 
German nationalistic fervour had been coupled 
with outbursts of anti-Semitism. With the 
retrograde course steered by Bismarck from 
1879 the patriots of Germany began to dis- 
cover that the Jews had succeeded in making 
themselves dangerously influential. (It was 
true that since Jews were excluded from the 
ruling class they were pushed into the openings 
provided by banking and journalism.) Profes- 
sors like Treitschke and Lagarde led the out- 
cry, while Mommsen opposed them. Among 
the students, anti-Semitism became strong 
and led to the foundation of the Verein deutscher 
Studenten in 1880, a patriotic union which 


excluded Jews. Both the Verein deutscher 
Studenten and an inter-University committee 
(Deputierten-Convent) set up at Eisenach by 
representatives of the Burschenschaften 
struggled to unite, at any rate, the non-Corps 
students on a national basis during the ’eighties, 
but although all the students, except for a few 
liberal outcasts who kept to themselves, were 
united in glorifying the new Empire in which 
they lived, the squabbles between them seemed 
to multiply. The old Burschenschaft clubs 
which had grown up to unite all students 
against indiscriminate duelling could not be 
prevented from duelling among themselves, 
and different corporations constantly sent one 
another to Coventry. At last, between 1912 and 
1914, an agreement was worked out at Marburg 
between them all : it was too late for it to be 
tried out before the outbreak of the First 
World War. 

The Burschenschaften, it has been seen, hac 
originally been founded with the political aim 
of a united and liberal Germany. Now that 
liberalism had gone by the wall, they had 





hauled down that flag and claimed to be non- 
political. But their nationalism became in- 
creasingly extravagant. They were nearly all 
gross-deutsch, that is they desired to incorporate 
in Germany not only the Germans of Austria 
and Switzerland but also such “‘ Nordic races ” 
as the Dutch and the Flemings and perhaps the 
Scandinavians. In 1848 and again in the ’sixties 
the Burschenschaften had collected money for 
a German fleet against Denmark. In the 
*nineties the students enthusiastically sup- 
ported the new Pan-German movement which 
demanded a German state to contain all those 
who spoke German or Germanic derivations. 
And in 1899 the A.D.B. for two years actually 
joined the Navy League which demanded an 
expanded German Navy to challenge the naval 
supremacy of Britain. While after 1890 the 
Corps sided with the Emperor, ™ the other 
student organizations demonstrated in favour 
of the Chancellor he had dismissed. This did 
not mean that they accepted Bismarck’s “ Little 
Germany ” without Austria as a final solution 
of the German Question, but simply that they 
honoured what he had achieved. In 1897 
tension between the nationclities in Austria 
reached a climax, and the German and Czech 


students in Prague came to blows. This created 
huge excitement in Germany, and after this 
Austrian and Bohemian-German students— 
as well as Swiss ones—were brought into the 
student unions of the German Empire. In 1904 
there was a fresh climax in Austria over the 
demand for an Italian University, and German 


and Italian-speaking students fought one 
another in Innsbruck after which there were 
studert demonstrations in most of the Uni- 
versities of both Germ2ny and Italy. In the 
meantime the Pan-Germans, including their 
student following, had displayed frenzied 
sympathy with the Boers, whom they claimed 
as blood-brothers, against the British ; anti- 
British feeling was particularly strong in the 
German Universities in the years leading up to 
the war of 1914. 

Inside Germany the older student societies 
during this period busied themselves with 
opposition to the Catholic student Verbin- 


13 William II had himself been a member of the 
extremely snobbish Borussia-Bonn Corps, but 
Bismarck was also a former Corps student. 
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dungen ; the older corporations objected to the 
Catholics for the traditional reasons, but also 
because the Catholic societies fought no duels 
on principle, though they adopted the rest of 
the student ritual, wearing the so-called colours, 
sashes and caps and full eighteenth-century 
costume on specially festive occasions. The 
regular meeting of a Corps or other student 
body involved sitting round a table either at 
some inn, or later in club-houses, and drinking 
large quantities of beer by order of the student 
presiding. (A booklet called the Allgemeine 
deutscher Bier-Komment and compiled in 1899 
described the rites then practised by virtually 
all student. bodies regardless of the differences 
between the Corps and the others.) The orders 
and the songs which accompanied the drinking 
were often in Latin. Altogether the paradox 
of the ever more nationalistic and racially anti- 
Latin German students and their rites per- 
formed in dog-Latin and French was a curious 
one, but the Corps in particular insisted upon 
the French C at the beginning of their name 
and upon the use of words like Convent, 
Kommers and Couleur. 

In the early years of this century one of the 
most usual ways of provoking a duel was to 
accuse one’s prospective victim of staring at one 
—the formula was an aggressive “ Sie haben 
mich fixiert.”* The duel—called Mensur 
because of the measuring out of the ground— 
was a formalized affair with doctors at hand ; 
it was important not to flinch while one’s 
wound was sewn up. After the duel extra 
drinking-bouts usually took place ; indeed, the 
drinking after the shock of a wound was often 
worse in its effects than the wound itself. 

In the eighteenth century only the Mosellaner 
had thought in terms of a life-long link between 
their members. This idea was later revived, 


14 The 1899 Bier-Komment contains a song in 
French : 
** En Angleterre 
Nous irons 
Chercher la guerre 
Sans canons ...”’, etc. 
and a “ Salamander” in Swiss German. A Sala- 
mander was the favourite student toast. It was 
regarded as a fire rite. Each participant had to rub 
his great beer mug round with a circular movement 
on the table in front of him, then empty it in one 
draught and bring it down with a bang on the table 
in unison with the other drinkers. 
15 You stared at me. 
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From “ Auf Deutschlands Hohen Schulen "’ 


Duel with sabres at Géttingen 


and steadily gained ground in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The Alte Herren, 
as the former members of any student body 
were called, not only increased at a great rate 
in proportion to the active members but also 
exerted a growing influence upon student life : 
this was more than ever true after the founda- 
tion of the Verband alter Corpsstudenten in 
1888. The Alte Herren provided funds and 
club-houses, of course, but above all, since 
they held the most important posts in the 
bureaucracy, they provided careers by recom- 
mending to their colleagues well-scarred and 
politically reliable youths from their old 
Verbindungen. 

The student organizations were bitterly dis- 
liked by the working-classes, partly because 
they were a public nuisance in many University 
towns, but chiefly because they were felt to be 
the cadets of the ruling caste and intentionally 
provocative towards the lower classes. After 


the First World War, the German student 
bodies quickly revived, only to be suppressed 
by Hitler as the scions of the old ruling class. 
Those who regard the present tone of West 
German life as pre-eminently a reversion to 
that of about 1910 point to the recent revival 
of former student traditions.’* And those who 
regret the restoration of duelling do so partly 
because it typifies the restoration of a Hohen- 
zollern state of mind. The most obvious 
difference between 1910 and 1954 in non- 
Communist Germany is perhaps that anti- 
clericalism among students or others is no 
longer openly expressed. 


16 It should be pointed out that, while today the 
students’ Landsmannschaften have been revived, the 
refugees from beyond the Oder-Neisse line and 
elsewhere have also formed Landsmannschaften in 
Western Germany according to the province of their 
origin. The refugee Landsmannschaften have nothing 
to do with the universities. 
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N 1786, THE DEATH OF THE second Earl 
| Sunhore brought to the House of Lords 

one of the oddest peers who ever sat there. 
The third Earl, a tall, bony, gawky figure, had 
been delicate as a child, and had been sent by 
anxious parents to be educated in Switzerland. 
Here his physical health improved, but the 
young man fell victim to a mental contagion 
that in time the majority of his fellow-country- 
men were to regard as moral leprosy : Geneva 


Hester Stanhope: 


A FAMILY EPISODE 


By STEPHANIE PLOWMAN 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 1776-1839, 
from an engraving 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


was alive with Rousseauism, and young Lord 
Mahon (as he then was) succumbed to the pre- 
valent fever. On his return home, however, his 
extreme political convictions were at first held 
in check by his affection for his young wife, 
Hester, daughter of the Elder and sister of the 
Younger Pitt. After her death at.the age of 
twenty-five, he found some distraction in his 
passion for science, which led him to devote 
twenty years to the construction of a model ship 
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propelled by steam—offered to, and promptly 
declined by, the Admiralty, in 1793. The same 
passion induced him to construct a special 
wooden house in order to prove his theory that, 
since the exclusion of air prevents combustion, 
buildings erected in accordance with this 
principle must be fireproof. County neigh- 
bours, who had thought his Lordship’s scientific 
beliefs harmless enough, rapidly changed their 
views when they discovered that they them- 
selves were being used as guinea-pigs. Stanhope 
invited them to a party on the upper floor of 
his new wooden house, then gave orders that 
it should be set on fire. The truth of his theory 
was triumphantly demonstrated ; but from that 
day the local gentry were firmly convinced that 
the earl was mad. In London, meanwhile, even 
the comparatively mild radicalism he had so 
far professed had caused the Home Secretary 
to become explosive on the subject of “ that 
insufferable madman.” Supported by his 
brother-in-law, Pitt, Stanhope had introduced 
a Bill to amend polling and registration, a 
moderate measure of reform duly rejected by 
the House of Lords. Within six years a fellow- 
peer was writing to a bishop that, although 
“I don’t desire a brickbat at the head of Earl 
Mr. Stanhope . . . I do wish his lordship a dead 
cat well powdered with dirt.” For the tornado 
of the French Revolution had now struck 
Society, and the third Earl had become plain 
Citizen Stanhope. The London mob attacked 
his house, and he had to escape by crawling 
over the roof. He became the laughing-stock of 
the country and a favourite butt of caricaturists. 
Yet there was something admirable in him. 
Unlike his fellow-peers, Bedford and Norfolk, 
he was not content with mere lip-service to 
revolutionary ideas. It was when he came to 
apply these doctrines to his own family that 
he bore an uncomfortably close resemblance to 
most oppressive type of domestic tyrant. 

He had married again, his second wife being 
a Grenville, and as stiff and chilly as only a 
member of that family could be. By his first 
marriage, there were three children, all girls, 
and so strenuously ignored by their stepmother 
that the youngest once said that, had she met 
her in the street, she would not have known 
her. Lady Stanhope, however, unlike the 


1 The Second Tory Party, Feiling, pp. 174, 188. 
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wicked stepmothers of fiction, was equally 
neglectful of her own children; in some 
miraculous manner—for she spent most of her 
time in London, while her husband remained 
at Chevening, and the pair were always ill- 
matched—she had borne him three sons with 
maximum rapidity. Empty-headed and thor- 
oughly conventional, she had thought, when she 
married Stanhope, that she was making an 
advantageous marriage, but found herself the 
wife of a man who detested “ good society,” 
tore down tapestries and armorial bearings and 
got rid of his carriages and horses, because all 
these trappings, he considered, were “ too 
damned aristocratical.” But, if Lady Stanhope’s 
predicament had a slightly comic aspect, the 
six children genuinely suffered from Citizen 
Stanhope’s Republican zeal. Their mother 
neglected them ; and their grandmother, who 
also lived at Chevening, was too deeply attached 
to her son to see anything amiss in his conduct. 
The Radical, Jeremiah Joyce, became the boy’s 
tutor ; and when he was arrested on a charge 
of treason, amid circumstances irresistibly 
reminiscent of Mr. Pickwick being taken up by 
a posse of Ipswich specials—‘ The spouting 
Lecturer last Night,” wrote Lady Stafford, 
“* when he was put into the Hackney Coach... 
harangued the Mob out of the Coach Window 
as they were driving along,”*—Stanhope fol- 
lowed the example of the Terrorists who had 
apprenticed the child Louis XVII to a “useful” 
trade, and apprenticed his sons to a blacksmith; 
while Hester, his eldest daughter, was sent to 
keep turkeys on the common. But, whereas 
the other children might relapse into apathy 
and despair, nothing could break Hester’s 
spirit. She does not appear even to have dis- 
liked her father, despite a lurid occasion when 
Stanhope held a knife to her throat—Hester 
herself, indeed, was later to discipline her little 
nephew by holding him out of the window and 
threatening to let him fall—and Stanhope, in 
his turn, accorded her a grudging respect. The 
beautiful Lucy, however, to the fury of her 
father and the delight of caricaturists, eloped at 
sixteen with the family doctor; and a few 
months later Griselda, the second daughter, 
ran away alone. She, too, like Lucy, went 
straight to her uncle, Pitt, who found time, even 
2 Grenville Correspondence, Volume 1, p. 10. 
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CITIZEN STANHOPE, F.R.S., the third Earl, 1753-1816 ; 
detail from a portrait by O. Humphry. 


in the black months of 1796-1797,° to see his 
nieces settled. The extraordinary father took 
the news of Griselda’s flight calmly enough. 
His sole comment was to quote, “ I never gave 
thee kingdoms ” ; which was true enough, but 
at that point all similarity between his lordship 
apd Lear vanished. Now the indomitable 


Hester was the only daughter who remained at 
home. : 


* After various victories over the Austrians, by 
the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1796, Bonaparte 
secured the Netherlands and Lombardy as French 
satellite states ; in the same period the Royal Navy 
was obliged to evacuate the Mediterranean ; Ireland 
was menaced with a French invasion, and the mutiny 
at the Nore took place. 


At first sight, this may appear surprising ; 
since no one could have been less submissive : 
she might be firmly convinced that the earth 
was hers to inherit, but never because of her 
exceptional meekness. It was’for the sake of 
her half-brothers that she elected to stay. 
For her sisters—she never cared much for 
women—she had no more than tolerant affec- 
tion; but on little James, that endearing 
character, on Charles, the prey of agonizing 
shyness, who was scarcely able to read or write, 
yet even so showed signs of proving the finest 
of the Stanhopes, and, above all, on Mahon the 
heir, who needed her most, she lavished a fierce 














and possessive affection. Mahon’s need was 
greatest, for with his majority approached the 
crisis of his fortunes. His father, who watched 
him like a cat, had designs upon the entail ; 
and poor Mahon, bullied and spied uron, 
finding himself, in his own words, “ in a situa- 
tion of all others the most odious and oppres- 
sive,” secretly appealed to Pitt—with whom 
Hester had had her first real contact at the great 
military review at Lord Romney’s in 1796. 
Mahon wanted a proper education, and he was 
anxious about the future of the estate. Pitt 
drew up proposals, which were immediately 
and flatly rejected by Stanhore. It was now 
quite clear that Mahon’s only hope lay in fol- 
lowing the example of his sisters. Unfortunately, 
it was no lessclear to Stanhope ; and Mahon 
was kept virtually a prisoner. Hester, on the 
other hand, was occasionally allowed to visit 
London ; and here she renewed her childhood 
friendship with Francis Burdett, now married 
to the Coutts heiress, and made a new and very 
valuable friend in the young diplomat, Francis 
Jackson. Even so, she could do little while she 
remained at Chevening. In the spring of 1800, 
therefore, she accepted the invitation of her 
maternal grandmother, Lady Chatham, and 
went to live with her in Somerset, carrying to 
that quiet countryside her own particular aura 
of excitement, and making the delightful dis- 
covery, as she wrote to Pitt, that her grand- 
mother was “so unlike all old people I have 
ever seen, for she enters into everything with 
much more quickness than half the world not a 
quarter of her age.”* Hester needed all the 
counsel and sympathy her grandmother could 
give ; she herself, of course, was ceaselessly and 
indefatigably plotting Mahon’s escape. She 
had more than one ally. Griselda was the inter- 
mediary ; Francis Burdett supplied money ; 
Francis Jackson passports and letters of intro- 
duction to influential people in Germany, 
Mahon’s ultimate goal. But, above all, Hester 
sought the approval of Pitt ; and to Pitt she 
sent the despairing letters she received from 
poor Mahon, in their round, careful, school- 
boyish script, with code-names for those who 
were helping them : 


* Adams MSS., Hester Stanhope to Pitt, April 
roth, 1800. 
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Chevening, 
April 4th, 1800. 
“* My dear Hester, 

I received yesterday your very kind letters 
which gave me much pleasure, the more so as I 
did not expect to hear from you so soon. 
Nothing very particularly has occurred since 
you left us, or I would have written to you 
before. Papa told me, in private, today that it 
was put into some of the ministerial papers 
that being very ill-used by Doctor Craufurd, 
I was going to throw myself on the protection 
of Mr. P. He certainly does not suspect me yet, 
but I am afraid that he soon will, skould he 
hear much more about it, in spite of all my 
protestations & asseverations and notwithstand- 
ing all my endeavours, which are unremittingly 
emrloyed, to keep on the mask as I have hither- 
to done. I cannot find words adequate to express 
the gratitude which I feel to [Burdett] for his 
most generous & most honourable conduct & 
which indeed is such as to add the greatest 
lustre & to reflect the highest credit on his 
aimable [sic] character. Equally if not more 
unable, am I to describe how kind & how 
generous it is in the ‘ Irresistable [sic] Torrent 
of Eloquence’ [Pitt] to take so great an interest 
in my Welfare and Happiness. I hope by my 
Conduct and Principles to evince myself worthy 
of such a Protector, for, as long as Life remains, 
as long as I continue to exist, as long as one 
drop of blood flows in my veins & animates 
my right arm, so long will I continue in steady 
and determined opposition to Jacobin Principles, 
Principles which were the origin of this most 
just & necessary War, Principles which have 
plunged France into that State of Anarchy & 
Confusion, which have precipitated it into 
Scenes unparalleled of Rapine & of Violence of 
Disorder & of Bloodshed, unprecedented in 
the History of the World, Principles finally of 
which no words are strong & energetic enough 
to express my Detestation & Abhorrence. Un- 
changed & unchangeable by those lies & 
calumnies of which I, every day, hear so many, 
I desire more anxiously & more ardently than 
ever to be freed from this bondage under which 
I have so long groaned. Think not, my dear 
Hester, that they have been able, or that they 
can ever be able to effect any alteration in my 
Sentiments towards you. I shall always main- 
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tain [sic] that affection which I have constantly 
entertained for you & that Friendship which 
has so long subsisted between us, which begun 
[sic], & in spite of all their endeavours to prevent 
it, has continued even from our earliest child- 
hood, shall never be interrupted. Though my 
Walk, as I call it, is postponed, I hope that it 
is not deferred for long, as I am afraid that 
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Papa may hear something about me when he 
goes to London, which will make him suspect 
something & will occasion my being closely 
watched. He goes to Town about the 21st or 
22nd of this month & I believe that I shall go 
with him. I shall not, I fear, have any oppor- 
tunity of seeing the generous & noble-minded 
* without causing suspicion. Whatever I shall 
undertake, I am determined to go through with 
& shall do everything that the Jrresistable 
[sic] Torrent of Eloquence & * may judge 
proper.’”® 

The young Viscount then talked hopefully 
of joining Lord Paget’s regiment, and, wistfully, 
of an anonymous personage, represented by a 
heart transfixed by an arrow ; for poor Mahon, 
in the true spirit of romantic drama, was 
enduring not only the terrors of parental wrath 
but also the pangs of love. 

Hester, charmed with the correctness and 
ardour of her brother’s views, sent the letter on 
to Pitt : 

“* My dear Uncle, 

You will I fear think me a very troublesome 
Creature, but I am very anxious you s® see 
the enclosed letter which I received last night 
from Mahon. My dear Eléve writes with a 
spirit which quite delights me ! I cannot take 
to myself the credit of being the first person to 
put him upon his guard respecting the entail, 
because at that time I thought it w® avail 
nothing to talk sense to a predijuced [sic] mind, 
& that he w® scout it all, which was the case. 
It was necessary his mind s‘ first be prepared, 
and his eyes gradually open’d, before he c4 
feel the nature of the injury, as well as the dis- 
honourable motives which prompted such 
conduct, had he even been influenced two years 
ago to oppose it, it w? have been from sordid 
motives & no other ; tho’ self-interest now is 
not quite out of the question, yet there are other 
springs of action to his mind render’d still 
more forciable [sic], by finding he has been 
made a dupe of by those, to whom his obedience 
and compliance has been unbounded. It was 
natural as well as right he s® at first be unwilling 
to believe ill of [them]. His obstinacy formerly 
has often much provoked me, & I thought it 
next to impossible he s@ ever reform in his 


5 Adams MSS., Mahon to Hester Stanhope, 
April 4th, 1800. 
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opinions ; had I felt less interest in him I s4 
have quite given it up, but now I have the more 
pleasure in finding he has so determined a 
spirit, & feel additional satisfaction on the 
subject from the knowledge I have of his 
character, which when he acts from conviction 
is so firm & difficult to change. 

Like the Oracle of Delphos you my dear 
uncle must be consulted upon all occasions. 
I hope therefore you are insensible to fatigue 
of mind, & that you are endowed with some 
supernatural Spirit incapable of being bored.® 
P.S. I wrote this in a great hurry & it is horridly 
scribbled, but I hope it is readable.” 

In that tense spring and summer of 1800,’ 
Pitt, said on good authority to be on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown, nevertheless showed 
himself insensible to fatigue so far as Mahon’s 
affairs were concerned ; and his advice proved 
less ambiguous than that of the oracle. Mahon’s 
letters, meanwhile, showed how his life at 
Chevening grew more and more insupportable: 


Chevening, 

Fuly 29th, 1800. 

“I am induced, my dear Hester, to write this, 
on account of circumstances of some import- 
ance which have happened since my last, & 
which confirm me in my opinion that I ought 
soon to make my escape. Old Chrystalpate is 
going away. He is in the habit of swearing in 
the most blackguard manner at my brothers 
during their lessons. It was on their account that 
I made a complaint against him, for consider- 
ing the short time that I hope I shall stay here, 
it was not of much consequence to me how he 
behaved. He asked me to ride with him to 
London, one Sunday, & told me that I might 
come back before dinner & Papa w4 know noth- 
ing about it. I put on a very grave face and said 
how sorry I s‘ be to displease Papa whether 
he knew it or not & that I w4 not go. This was 
s4 on purpose to pump me, I have no doubt, 
but I knew that, any how, Papa c@ not justify 
him. They were all very much enraged at this 
& it was on this account that they were resolved 
to send him away. They saw that he c@ not 


* Adams MSS., Hester Stanhope to Pitt, April 
roth, 1800. 


* Having returned from his Egyptian expedition, 
Bonaparte had resumed his victorious career in 
Europe. 





serve their purposes abt the Intail and they are 
only waiting for some excuse to quarrel with 
him that he may be packed off. He is now as 
much ridiculed & abused as he was before 
admired & extolled. The Dow’ says “ Well 
Ch. Dr. C. is a very pretty Chap. I am sure he 
has been a Packman by the way he walks. You 
may depend upon it.” . . . You have seen, by 
the Papers, that Papa has been bawling away his 
nonsense in the House & again the L® Ch. said 
he was mad. I was not in town with him, but 
he came down in a most terrible fright for fear 
he s¢ be confined as being mad & he told me, as 
a great secret, that a plot was laid to take away 
his life. This was, that he met a man in the 
Haymarket who stared at him & immediately 
run another way, as well he might, seeing him 
look so like a madman. This was all the proof 
he c4 bring . . . P[apa] & M[ama] are going to 
London soon & I intend to go once more to 
the I.T. of E.” § 

“Old Chrystalpate” was, of course, 
Crauford the tutor. 

Hester wrote anxiously to Pitt : “I hore if 
you can contrive it you will see him, & lay 
your commands upon him to wait with patience 
till something can be done for him. He never 
will be quiet until he has a mandate from you.”® 

Somehow, Mahon managed both to possess 
his soul in patience and to disarm suspicion 
until the winter months ; and then, with the 
help of a faithful servant, he made his escape. 
He had only a few hours’ start ; but, when the 
pursuers reached the coast, he was on his way 
overseas. At the end of March, he was enrolled 
as a student in the University of Erlangen ; 
and in July, Francis Jackson was forwarding to 
Pitt letters that, he said, would show “ that the 
Pursuits of your Friend & the Bent of his Mind 
are such as do him Credit.”!° 

But there can have been few more lurid 
preludes to the academic life. 


[The letters quoted at length in the above article 
were part of the manuscripts in the possession of Major 
Fisher-Rowe and are referred to as the Adams MSS., 
since they were originally collected by William Dacre 
Adams. These letters have never previously been 
printed.] 


8 Jbid., Mahon to Hester Stanhope, July 29th 
1800 


® Ibid., Hester Stanhope to Pitt, August roth, 


10 Ibid., Francis Jackson to Pitt, July 29th, 1801. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HISTORY OF PURCHASING POWER 


In our November issue, we printed a letter from 
Mr. W. A. R. Kenneil in which he urged that units 
of money should never be quoted in historical works 
without some explanation of their contemporary 
purchasing power. Mr. Kenneil’s suggestion arose 
out of a reference in Dr. Erich Eyck’s article on 
Frederick the Great to the annual income of 18,000 
Thalers enjoyed by the University of Halle in 1740. 
We publish below a letter from’Dr. Eyck dealing 
with the problem of the Thaler’s worth, and a general 
Note about Sources on Historical Price Movements. 


The Thaler’s Worth 
SIR, 

The value of the Prussian Thaler, about which 
Mr. Kenneil enquired in your November issue, can 
only be given approximately. When the German 
Empire introduced the gold standard in 1873, the 
Prussian Thaler was calculated at the value of three 
marks, and as the German mark was equivalent to 
the English shilling, the value of the Thaler can be 
computed at three shillings. That roughly corre- 
sponds to the valuation in the eighteenth century. 
The subsidy of £570,000 which Great Britain 
promised to Frederick in the Treaty of 1758 is given 
by the Prussian historian O. Hintze (in Die Hohen- 
zollern und Ihr Werk, p. 369) as 4 million Thaler. 
The total income of the Prussian State at the time 
of the death of Frederick II is given by Schnoller 
(in Epochen der preussischen Finanzpoliti’ Jahrbuch 
fiir Gesetgebung, 1877, p. 24) as 19-20 million Thaler, 
of which 10-11 million consisted of taxes ; 12-13 
million were spent for the army. 

Yours, etc., 
ERICH Eyck, 
London, N.W.3. 


Sources on Historical Price Movements 


There is no single book giving a general review of 
price movements over long periods earlier than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

For price movements in the United Kingdom 
there is Sir William Beveridge’s Prices and Wages 
from the 12th to the 19th Century. Only the first 
volume has been published ; this deals with prices 
since 1§§0. It also quotes sources for other countries. 
In addition there is W. Cunningham : Growth of 
Industry and Commerce, Vol. I1, and Sir Robert 
Giffen : Statistics, 1898-1900. 

In Colin Clark’s Conditions of Economic Progress, 
there is an excursus on “‘ Economic comparisons 
with the ancient world.”” This makes many price 
comparisons for several ancient economies, and has 
a few references to the medieval world. It quotes 


a series from Vicomte d’Avenal’s Histoire des prix. 


which links medieval and modern prices. 

There are many historical sources, giving the 
point of view of contemporaries ; but these call for 
more lengthy research. There was a variety of 
Statistical abstracts published about the eighteenth 
century ; one may mention, for instance, William 
Playfair’s The Statistical Breviary, showing on a 
principle entirely new, the resources of every State and 
Kingdom in Europe. To which is added a Similar 
Exhibition of the Ruling Powers of Hindoostan, 
published in London in 1801. 
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JOAN OF ARC 


By LUCIEN FABRE 


Translated from the French by Gerard Hopkins 


The result of twenty-five years of intensive 
study and research into original documents 
and chronicles, this important new biography 
has been described by Paul Claudel as *‘the 
finest book that has ever been written on Joan 
of Arc.’’ 9 pages of illustrations. 18s. Od. net 


AWARDED THE GRAND PRIX D'HISTOIRE 
OF THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


VISCOUNT 
SOUTHWOOD 


By R. J. MINNEY 
The official biography of Viscount Southwood, 
who started life as a sixpence-a-day errand boy, 
and whose lifetime’s achievements included 
the transformation of a tiny printing shop with 
a staff of three into the vast Odhams Press 
printing and publishing organization, and the 
raising of more than twenty million pounds for 
humanitarian causes. Full-colour frontispiece 
and 64 pages of photographs. 25s. Od. net 


THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 


By SIDNEY HYMAN 


This is an authoritative study of the American 
Presidency, the nature of the job, and the 
qualifications needed to fill it. It examines the 
role of the man in the White House, as chief 
executive, political leader, keeper of America’s 
national conscience, commander of a great 
coalition, master of ceremonies, patriotic 
symbol and national scapegoat. 18s. Od. net 
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/ MORE REPRINTS FROM 


WOOL 
KNOWLEDGE 


For the convenience of new readers of Wool Know- 
ledge, selected articles from Volume II of the journal 
have now been reprinted in two collections as 
listed on the right. 
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Both collections ,ully illustrated and with attractive 


covers. For copies write to: 


THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL WOOL 
SECRETARIAT, DORLAND HOUSE, 
18/20 REGENT STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


THE DUKE AT CHESS 

SIR, 

In the last sentence of Mr. Crosse’s article on the 
“ Diamond ” Duke of Brunswick we read: “ His 
fantastic monument is all that is left.”” But it is not 
quite true. Experts do not always know each others’ 
expertise. The Duke (with Count Isouard de 
Vauvenargues) was the losing party in one of the 
most famous games of chess ever played, a Philidor’s 
Defence, won with astonishing brilliancy by Paul 
Morphy, which is said to have been played in the 
Paris Opera in October 1858 in an interval of the 
performance of the Barber of Seville. It has been 
often published (e.g., Sergeant, Morphy’s Games of 
Chess, p. 149). Chess players will be interested in the 
details of the loser’s life, as we have often wondered 
who the “‘ Duke of Brunswick ” was. 

Yours, etc., 
C. E. STEVENS, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CARTOON 
Sir, 

The September number of History Today displays 
a copy of an old print of a print shop ; time some- 
where in the eighteenth century. I was especially 
interested because we happen to have, right here in 
California, four of the prints appearing on this 
picture. The preacher with arms raised is of course, 
George Whitfield. Above him is “‘ The Reverend Mr. 
William Romaine, A.M.” Hidden by your title 
caption is Rev. James Hervey and Rev. Thos. Jones. 
The portraits measure about 6in. by §in., are 
framed and have been coloured by hand or else 
colour-printed. They belonged to my grandmother 
and are in quite tolerable condition. 

Yours, etc., 
O. T. BRYANT, 
Fillmore, California. 


THE GIBRALTAR SORTIE 
SIR, 

In the very interesting article on Gibraltar by 
Mr. Charles Dimont in your August issue I noticed 
two small errors in the caption to the painting by 
Trumbull reproduced on page 563. The famous 
Sortie took place in 1781, not 1782, and the figure 
described as “a wounded Spanish captain” is one 
of General Eliott’s staff, Lieutenant Adam Ewart 
Tweedie (of the 12th Regiment), a distant kinsman 
of mine. 

In a letter from Gibraltar dated December 2nd, 
1781, the latter wrote to his father, Thomas Tweedie 
of (Oliver) Upper Tweeddale, as follows :—‘‘ I have 
the pleasure to acquaint you that on the morning of 
the 27th ult., the British and Hanoverian Grenadiers, 
the Light Infantry with the 12th and Hardinberghs 
Regiments sallied out upon the enemy’s advance 
works, which we set on fire and totally destroyed ; 
two of their officers and ten men were taken prisoners 
besides a considerable number killed. The loss on 
our side was ‘ery inconsiderable, only six killed and 
missing and about twenty or more wounded ; in the 
last list I have the misfortune to be. Towards the 
conclusion of the affair I received a grape-shot 
through my right thigh a little above the knee ; I 
have the strongest reason to believe the bone is not 
much destroyed, and the surgeons assure me that I 
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Lord Templewood 


Nine Troubled Years 


Memoirs of the former Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and a record of the critical years from 
1931 to the outbreak of war. 


‘** For nine years he made history. Now, by 
his book he has made history live. He will 
always be remembered by historians with 
gratitude for the clarity, perception and 
humanity with which he has recorded the 
history of our times.”” —SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 


** Extremely well written, deserves to be read 
both for its intrinsic interest and for its bear- 
ing on contemporary dangers.” 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH 25s. 


Lord Elton 


General Gordon 


‘*A notable example of biography which 
holds the reader from Gordon’s childhood to 
the unfolding of the catastrophe at Khartoum, 
and reveals in clear detail one of the most 
extraordinary figures of the Victorian era.” 
—C. V. WEDGWOOD Illustrated 25s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continue7 


will in time recover ; however, my cure will take a 
considerable time and be attended with great expense. 
My dear Father, I am not able to write any longer, 
don’t make yourself uneasy upon my account; 
take a proper opportunity of letting my dear mother 
know. Tell her I have got a slight scratch in a 
successful affair against the Spaniards.” 

In Sayer’s History of Gibraltar (p. 364) it is stated 
that a pencil note in Heriot’s account of this sortie 
says of the shot that wounded Tweedie : ‘* This was 
a dropping shot from a mortar which the enemy had 
loaded with grape, having no means of firing on the 
troops during the sortie.” The picture painted by 
John Trumbull, and engraved by William Sharp in 
1799, illustrating this sortie, shows General Eliott 
and a group of officers, all evidently portraits. The 
wounded officer lying at their feet with a shot wound 
just below the right knee would seem to be intended 
for Lieutenant Tweedie, though the wound actually 
was above the right knee according to his own letter. 

Tweedie, then a Captain, lost his life in the 
defence of Guadaloupe 1794, when that island was 
recaptured by the French and the British garrison 
annihiiated. 

Yours, etc., * 
R. F. WHITToOw, 
Brockenhurst, Hants. 


REVIEWS 
EPITAPH ON THE BALANCE OF POWER 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN EUROPE, 1848-1918. 
By A. J. P. Taylor, 638 pp. (Clarendon Press. 30s.) 
Such might be the sub-title of Mr. Taylor’s big 

and important book. Sir Edward Grey is credited 

with having said that he never used the expression 

“* Balance of Power ” : if so, he was prophetic ; for 

the war of 1914, fought to restore that balance in 

Europe, ended by destroying it, and the Second World 

War substituted a balance between two non-European 

ideologies, with western Europe, no longer a rivalry 

of sovereign states, as a precarious makeweight. 

This is the moral of The Struggle for Mastery in 

Europe. The detailed study of the diplomacy of 

seventy years is enforced by an original and illuminat- 

ing Introduction in which the military and economic 
factors that determined the rise and fall of the Powers, 
and conditioned the hopes and fears of their states- 
men and diplomatists, are realistically set out in 
tables of population, military budgets, and coal and 
steel production. For it is one of Mr. Taylor’s main 
contentions that the ups and downs of international 
diplomacy rest on the ability of each state to enforce 
its will, whether by war or by wealth. Another con- 
tention which he proves on every page is the inter- 
relation of western and eastern policies : and a third, 
at least in British and French diplomacy from the 
time of the Crimean war, is the influence of public 
opinion upon government attitudes. With these 
guiding ideas in mind, the reader will thread his way 
through the almost inextricable tangle of treaties, 
alliances, dispatches, and congresses which neces- 
sarily fills up the bulk of Mr. Taylor’s 600 pages. 
He may well wonder at and admire the diligence 
and acuteness with which an immense mass of 
authorities in five languages has been mastered and 
analysed. ‘‘ The seventy years covered by this book 
(as Mr. Taylor says) are an ideal field for the diplo- 
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matic historian. Full records were kept. . . . It was 
the great age of writing. Even close colleagues wrote 

to each other, sometimes two or three times a day. 

Bismarck did all his thinking on paper, and he was 

not alone. Only Napoleon III kept his secrets to 

himself, and thwarted posterity. Now the telephone 

and the personal meeting leave gaps in our knowledge 

which can never be filled.” 

Napoleon III is, in fact, the enigmatic hero of 
the first ten chapters of the book. But he has not 
“thwarted” Mr. Taylor’s patient inquiry, which 
nearly always finds a clear verdict. ‘“‘ Louis Napoleon 
was neither a revolutionary nor a warmonger. He 
wished to accomplish a revolutionary foreign policy 
without calling on the spirit of revolution, and to 
remodel Europe without a war. He was a mixture of 
idealist and conspirator ; consistent only in one 
thing—he could never resist the temptation to 
speculate.” He followed Lamartine in ’48 by 
denouncing the Vienna settlement : to free his hands 
on the continent he would foster an alliance with 
England ; he used it in the Crimean War, not to 
secure Latin rights in the Holy Places or Turkish 
rights on the Danube, but to avenge 1812, and to 
reassert the Napoleonic hegemony of Europe. . He 
conceived the Congress of Paris as another Tilsit. 
Even the Italian adventure of ’59 had the same end. 
“The unification of Italy completed what the 
Crimean War had begun: the destruction of the 
European order. Metternich’s system depended on 
Russia’s guarantee ; once that was withdrawn, the 
system could be over-thrown.” Louis’ Venetian 
obsession (as at the meeting with Bismarck in 65) 
was an attempt to “achieve the unfinished pro- 
gramme of 1859.” But within a year the French bid 
for hegemony was outmatched by the German, and 
Sadowa led inevitably to Sedan. 

It would be impertinent for one who has not 
mastered a tithe of Mr. Taylor’s authorities to ques- 
tion his reading of them ; but it may be that in his 
assessment of personalities he has sometimes allowed 
too much to the “ planner and realist ’’ in Louis, and 
too little to the *‘ gambler and romantic.”” Had not 
his youthful Italian experiences (especially, of course, 
in ’31) more to do with the war of ’59 than the need 
of an offset to economic depression (especially a war 
that was so unpopular in France) ? Did not his 
memories of English hospitality and his political 
friendships determine his stubborn refusals to 
quarrel with this country ? His Roman policy, an 
admitted muddle and mistake, does not easily fit 
into any European plan ; it was the penalty he paid 
for his uncle’s Concordat, and his own reliance on 
the Catholic vote. When it comes to 1870, one can- 
not help wondering whether enough weight has been 
given to the Emperor’s illness—he was already 
thinking of abdication, and it is hardly fair to suggest 
that “‘ like many sick men, he was most sick when it 
suited him ”’—or again to the Empress’s ambition 
for the succession of the Prince Imperial. Nor can 
one be so sure that Bismarck did not foresee the 
result of the Hohenzollern candidature and the Ems 
telegram. 

After Sedan, “‘ European diplomacy took on a 
new character.” German unity was assured and 
menacing, except to Great Britain, which at the 
Congress of Berlin ‘‘ won a bloodless victory,” and 
“acquired a capital of prestige which lasted for 
twenty years,” occupying Egypt, asserting her re- 
conquest of the Sudan at Fashoda, and using the 
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Boer War to establish her hold on South Africa, 
But 1899 was a warning of what was to come, and 
our refusal to take offence at the Dogger Bank 
incident in 1904 was the last gesture of “ glorious 


isolation.” Tangier, Algeciras, Agadir, and the 
Balkan Wars were unmistakable omens of Germany’s 
determination to challenge Europe. Sarajevo was 
her heaven-sent opportunity, the Schlieffen plan 
her one hope of victory, against which no diplomacy 
could have prevailed. Mr. Taylor is convinced that 
Grey could have done nothing more than he did to 
avert war in I9I4. 

“On August 4th the long Bismarckian peace 
ended. It had lasted more than a generation. Men 
had come to regard peace as normal ; when it ended, 
they looked for some profound cause.” But it was 
simple enough—an attempt to break the Balance of 
Power by one of the only two ways in which it could 
be broken—the hegemony of a single state. The 
attempt failed ; but the Balance was to be destroyed 
in the alternative way—by Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
and Lenin’s Universal Revolution. 

This may not be a Philosophy of History, but it is 
something far more useful—the history of the decline 
and fall of an international system, almost a political 
philosophy, that had ruled European affairs for at 
least five hundred years. To understand it is as 
necessary for the statesmen and peoples of the 
present generation as it was for their predecessors 
to understand the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Taylor’s book is the 
first of a new series called the “‘ Oxford History of 
Modern Europe,” and that it appears ahead of the 
promised new edition of the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern 
History.” It will be interesting to compare the results 
of the rivalry between the Oxford individual and 
the Cambridge composite theories of historiography. 

J. M. THOMPSON. 


SAINT JOAN 


JOAN OF ARC. By Lucien Fabre, translated from the 
i -ench by Gerard Hopkins, 367 pp. (Odhams 
Press. 18s.) 

The story of the peasant girl from Domrémy, who 
heard the voices of saints in the church-bells of her 
native village in Lorraine, has become part of the 
common inheritance of the western world. Guided 
by these voices, she presented herself to de Baudri- 
court, castellan of Yaucouleurs, and persuaded him, 
the rough leader of a rougher soldiery, to send her to 
his master, the Dauphin. After riding unharmed for 
eleven days and nights through a country infested 
with armed bands of soldiers of both parties and of 
no party, she came to Chinon, where the unworthy 
heir of the Valois, still uncrowned six years after his 
father’s death, was holding his court, and immediately 
recognized her “ gentle Dauphin,” hidden though 
he was amongst his courtiers. Having persuaded 
him to give her a command in his army, she pro- 
ceeded to drive away the English who were besieg- 
ing Orleans. Then in spite of all the difficulties, of 
which the vacillations of the Dauphin were not the 
least, she led him and his army through a hostile 
country to be crowned at Rheims as Charles VII. 
But the successes of an upstart are not wont to be 
popular with established favourites ; Joan was 


hated by her enemies and not loved by her friends. 
The crowning at Rheims was the culmination of her 
mission, but after it she was permitted neither to 
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retire nor to continue in command. Captured by 
the Burgundians near Compiégne, she was sold to 
the English, who handed her over to Bishop Cauchon 
of Beauvais as a heretic and a witch. Burnt in the 
market-place at Rouen after a long-drawn out trial, 
she was rehabilitated a few years later by the church 
which had condemned her, and in our own time, 
nearly five hundred years later, canonized as Saint Joan. 

Such are the bare outlines of the story, but they 
are enough. Very little can now be added or taken 
away. Unbelievers may attribute her achievements 
to the strength of her simple character, the faithful 
to divine inspiration, but the distinction is no more 
than a form of words ; the most sceptical must 
recognize her strength, her integrity and her achieve- 
ments. For M. Lucien Fabre, at least, there were no 
doubts : his heroine was a saint. His Joan, if rather 
more than human, is still lifelike. His picture is 
brightly painted, vivid and sometimes earthy, but 
for him there was no middle way. Except perhaps 
for Charles VII, all his characters were good men or 
bad men, and all Englishmen were bad men. 

The original French version of this book was 
published in 1948. This date is nowhere mentioned 
in the present edition, but if we are to understand 
and to forgive M. Fabre it is all-important ; for the 
book was written in the shadow of the war, at a time 
when the German occupation was more than a bitter 
memory, when the harsh Germanic voices were still 
echoing through the villages and fields, where Joan 
had heard those of her saints. For the author those 
foreign voices were also the voices of the “‘ Godons ” 
(or “‘ Goddams,” the French nickname for English 
soldiers) swaggering across the sacred soil of France 
in the company of Henry V, or of his brother, the 
Duke of Bedford. M. Fabre did not compare the 
English troops of the fifteenth century with the Ger- 
man of the twentieth; he identified the one with the 
other. We may admit that the English, like all occupy- 
ing troops, were not always gentle, we may forgive 
with a smile the burning patriotism which attributed 
to some of the courtiers of Charles VII the spirit of 
the Resistance, but we must recognize that such 
ardent partisanship defeats its own purpose by over- 
emphasis. To refer always to Henry V as the Cut- 
throat is to reduce history to mud-slinging, for 
Henry’s standards in conducting warfare were not 
low. Even the Earl of Warwick, Bedford and 
Cauchon possessed some virtues, and the fact that 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beau- 
fort were opponents of Joan (how could they be 
otherwise ?) does not prove that they died unnatural 
deaths. 

The book is not without misprints but is well 
furnished with illustrations, has a sound biblio- 
graphy and a passable index. The slight breach with 
English custom which makes Cardinal Beaufort 
simply Winchester mars an otherwise unobtrusive 
and extremely readable translation. 

J. L. Kirsy. 


BRITONS IN AMERICA 


BRITISH IMMIGRANTS IN INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, 1790- 
1950. By R. T. Berthoff, 296 pp. (Harvard 
University Press, Cumberlege. 40s.) 

This book should hearten and fascinate the 
naturally modest British. A great deal of attention 
has been paid to the more vocal and picturesque 
ingredients poured into the American melting pot 
by the great migrations of the nineteenth and 
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twentieth centuries—lIrish, Poles, Russians, Germans 
and Italians—but apart from Mr. Berthoff’s well- 
written and absorbing work no detailed study exists 
that sets forth the important contribution made by 
the three nationalities of the United Kingdom and 
the Canadians to the modern American economy. 
Owing to the general shortage of skilled labour and 
the low degree of technical specialization in the 
United States at that time, British immigrants in 
general appear to have found little difficulty in secur- 
ing many of the best-paid jobs in the rising American 
industries. Helped by the absence of a language 
difficulty, English, Scots and Welsh soon found them- 
selves among the key workers of a rapidly-expanding 
economy and played their part in training the hordes 
of less fortunate “‘ new Americans” who followed 
in their wake. The Lancashire folk tended to make 
for the New England cotton towns, particularly Fall 
River, the Welshmen and the Cornishmen flocked to 
the mining, quarrying and ironworking districts, and 
the operatives of Macclesfield went to the silk mills 
of Paterson, N.J. As a British workman commented 
after touring American factories in 1903: “ The 


more I saw the more convinced I became that. 


America... is largely dependent upon British-trained 
skilled labour in almost every department of industry.” 

In spite of sporadic complaints by their employers 
and other native Americans against such charac- 
teristic addictions as beer-swilling, trade unionism 
and loyalty to Queen Victoria, the Britishers pre- 
sented far fewer problems of assimilation than other 
nationalities, although the scattered Welsh com- 
munities and families, with the aid of their separate 
language and an extensive press, tenaciously main- 
tained their national customs. The sections on tre 
Welsh-Americans, many of whom were originally 
almost as anti-English as the Irish, are written with 
particular sympathy and insight. It is to be hoped 
that someone will now write of the contribution made 
by immigrant British merchants, businessmen and 
engineers to the building of nineteenth-century 
America, a subject which is dealt with only incident- 
ally in the present work. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


THE PEOPLE’S WILLIAM 
GLADSTONE (A Biography). By Philip Magnus, 462 pp. 

(fohn Murray. 28s.) 

There is a small band of Gladstone’s admirers 
who believe that a biography of the Grand Old Man 
should arouse similar emotions to those which Keats 
felt when first looking into Chapman’s Homer. 
They will at first be disappointed by this book. 
They will feel it is more like Pope’s Homer, a work 
of the Silver Age. And so it is. But this does not 
rob it of its own special merits. 

Sir Philip is anxious to show that Gladstone was 
human. We are told of Gladstone’s susceptible youth. 
There is a charming account of Gladstone’s almost 
ideal family life. Sir Philip appreciates how Glad- 
stone’s urge to reclaim prostitutes was in part an 
attempt to satisfy a frustrated priestly vocation. 
He does not, I think, understand Gladstone’s 
religious views and dilemmas, which he occasionally 
treats in the rather supercilious manner of Lytton 
Strachey. He is always amusing about Gladstone’s 
Homeric studies, though he hardly appreciates how 
they assisted Gladstone in acquiring that sympathy 
for peoples “ rightly struggling to be free.” 

Sir Philip, however, is not only concerned with 
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in Gladstone the statesman, though he judges him 
very largely on his handling of personal relations in 
politics. Gladstone would have wished to be judged 
by the most exacting standards, and Sir Philip is 
certainly not over-tender in his judgments. Indeed, 
I do not think that there is anything more that could 
PERSON AL fairly be said against Gladstone than what has been 
. said in this biography. 

Nevertheless, Sir Philip acquits Gladstone of 
nearly all the accusations that have been made 

SERVICE against him by those who did not like his views. 
Gladstone never tried to deceive anyone except 
sometimes unconsciously himself. His political 
integrity was far above that of most of his con- 
temporaries. Politics were fundamentally un- 
congenial to him, and he was quite sincere when he 
repeatedly insisted that he wished to retire from 
a — though he failed to do so until he was over 
x eighty. ir Philip often agrees with the shrewd 
EACH BRANCH of comments of Gladstone’s delightful and remarkable 
National Provincial Bank is the j wife. — be wr where she was critical. For 
: example, of Gladstone’s insistence on retiring from 

open door to a widespread | the leadership of the Liberal Party after he had led 
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: . the monumental ineptitude o adstone’s handling 
rome in every aspect to of Queen Victoria, though they realize how selfless 
banking ...... was the service which he sought to render the 
monarchy. They both understand how inevitably a 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL volcanic temperament like Gladstone’s occasionally 


got out of control. They both marvel at the way it 

was subdued by an iron self-discipline. 
BANK LIMITED Sir Philip believes Gladstone sometimes granted 
concessions out of a sense of justice when firmness 
was, in fact, required. But he recognizes that Glad- 
stone could take a strong line when he thought it was 
necessary, and responded like a schoolboy to military 
victory in a cause which he believed was just. He 
accuses Gladstone of having little interest in certain 
vital problems of the time : social reform, education, 
India. He describes very well the parsimonious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who would not make 
any extra grant to the forces, even though he was 
informed that the troops had to wash each morning 
in their urinal tubs. 

If Sir Philip is no very tender judge of Gladstone, 
he is an equally vigorous critic of his opponents. 
Gladstone, he admits, was more far-sighted than 
Disraeli in his policy for the Balkans in 1877. If 
Gladstone’s fervid oratory seemed sometimes over- 
righteous, there was something ugly, too, in the un- 
principled demagogy of his opponents. Sir Philip 
would certainly not accept at its face value Gladstone’s 
criticism of Disraeli, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Joseph Chamberlain and Arthur Balfour. It is 
equally evident that he would not deny that there 
was something in it. 

Sir Philip’s understanding of Gladstone’s 
character is indeed extraordinary, perhaps because, 
one might guess, his own 1s formed on an entirely 
different pattern. “‘ The People’s William,” however, 
had a passionate love for the ‘“‘ The People.” Sir Philip 
does not appear to share that love. As a result, his 
book lacks, for me at least, a certain Victorian tang. 
Sir Philip only appears to see the increased dangers 
and temptations caused by the enfranchisement of 
the masses. This, however, makes his judgments all 
the more magisterial, and justifies his publisher’s 
statement that this book has “ an arresting relevance” 


“ ” 
for “ the present day. NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 
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These flies are guinea-pigs 


FLOURISHING FLY FARM exists at Anglo-Iranian’s Sunbury 
Research Station. Here flies are reared on a balanced diet, 
in centrally heated rooms. They grow into normal, healthy, well- 
built flies. Familiar pests. Excellent carriers of disease. These 
flies are used to measure the effectiveness of oil-based insecti- 
cides ; destroyers of insect pests in many parts of the world. 
This is a small example ; just one of a thousand ways in 
which Anglo-Iranian puts oil at the service of industry, of 
transport and of millions of homes throughout the world. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 





whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 

















Wherever you go— you'll find 
Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “imsaniyetin hayrinadir 
—for the benefit of Man ”’. 


Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power Station, 
completed by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the President of the 
Turkish Republic laid the foundation stone of 
extensions that will double the size of the station. 








Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, totalling 
some £34 million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


( Associated Electrical Industries 


are a family of companies: 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
— The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
for progress through electricity \, the taison Swan Electric Co. Led. 


Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

\ Sunvic Controls Ltd. 





























Concrete is versatile. It can be used to give beauty and 
dignity to buildings of the most utilitarian kind. By its very 
nature, it can be moulded to produce structures 

| having maximum floor areas with minimum 
obstructions. These qualities, dependent on the cement 
which forms its base, have made concrete a 


symbol of economy 





This symbol identifies the products of THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
selling organisation of The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd 

The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. Alpha Cement Limited. 

Portland House, Tothill Street, London, 8.W.1. i 

Suppliers of Blue Circle Portland Cement, “‘ Ferrocrete’’, “‘ 417’ Cement, Sulphate 
Resisting Cement, ** Snowcem”’ Cement Paint, Hydralime, etc. 





BRITISH CEMENT IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
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Our finest 





The land is our finest investment yet it is 
still astonishingly neglected. In many 
places farming methods have not kept 
pace with advances of other industries 
nor with the demands of population 
increases. 

These are the tendencies which Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson sets out to reverse. 
Through more efficient, more economical 
farm mechanisation, this organisation 
aims to provide farmers everywhere with 
better and more versatile weapons to 


investment 


fight the battle for more food in face of 
rising costs. 

The benefits of such mechanisation are 
far-reaching. By enabling more farmers 
to grow more food, more cheaply, on 
every available acre, the Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson range of farm equipment — 
already more comprehensive than any 
other in this country — helps raise our 
living standards and ensures a sounder 
economy based on our finest investment, 
the land! 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


Ferguson tractors, sold by 
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Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Sales) Ltd., are manufactured by The Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry. 


















British steel builds 
Alaskan fuel highway 


On the morning of the 9th April, 1954, the s.s. 
‘Klaus Schoke’ sailed from Glasgow with more 
steel. pipes in her holds than had ever been loaded 
on one ship before. 

She was bound for Alaska. There, this British steel 
will build a fuel pipeline. It will stretch from Haines 
to Fairbanks and follow part of the route of the 
famous Alaska Highway. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 
THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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N spite of rough passages—indeed largely because of the storms 
I it has weathered—the Rank group is now in many ways in a 


stronger position than ever before. Those whose work is the pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition of films have reason to feel a 
new confidence. What has made this great recovery possible ? The 
most important single factor lies in the very composition of the 
Group: its overall ability to handlesomany aspects of the film industry. 


BELOW DECKS 
Within the Group, for example, are Denham 
Laboratories with exceptional facilities for 
film-processing; and British Optical and 
te. Precision Engineers, 
“i who supply the means 
not only to make films 
(from lenses to lighting) 
but also to show them 
(from cinema screens to 
cinema seats). A further 
group of companies 
takes care of exhibition 
(in Odeon and Gaumont theatres) and of 
distribution. Overseas partnerships and in- 





terests thrive—in spite of competition from 
Hollywood. This root-and-branch system— 
combined with careful planning, strict econ- 
omies and first-class films—has transformed 


the difficulties of five years ago into substan- 
tial achievements. Today, for example, 50% 
of the earnings of the Group’s films come 
from overseas. 

RECORD BREAKER 

Consider a film like Ealing’s THE CRUEL SEA. 
At the State Theatre, Sydney, it created an 
all-time record with net 
takings of £14,023 in one 
week. More records 
were broken in 
Canada and in New 
Zealand. In Fohan- 
nesburg it was de- 







tic’ business. In the United “= 
States it was chosen as one of 


the ten best films of the year. This success 
story is only one example of what this Group’s 
resources can achieve. 
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ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 








Gossamer Strength 


IN MARCH 1941, a chemist working in a Lancashire 
laboratory touched a mass of molten plastic with 
a glass rod. As he drew the rod away, the effect 
he had hoped for occurred. A shining, gossamer 
filament was formed, which hardened in the cool 
air. This filament—now known as “Terylene’— 
will soon be of the utmost value to Britain, for 
with it can be made new and wonderful fabrics 
of every kind; suitings, dress materials, and 
underwear that are at once strong, light and easy 
to wash, yet warm and soft. ‘Terylene’ is also 
being developed for heavy industrial fabrics and 
ropes, offering outstanding advantages in efficiency 
and economy. The immense task of developing 
‘Terylene’ from a chemist’s experiment to a 
fully-fledged fibre in full-scale production has 
been undertaken by I.C.I. Already the work of 
evaluation and development has cost £4,000,000 
while more than £10,000,000 is being spent on 


the first full-scale manufacturing plant now being 
built at I.C.I.’s Wilton Works in North Yorkshire. 
This plant is planned to be completed before the 
end of 1954 and to come into production at the 
beginning of 1955, but during 1953, ICI. 
decided—such was its faith in the future of 
“Terylene’—to double the size of this plant and 
to establish a new Fibres Headquarters making 
the total investment ‘Terylene’ 
£20,000,000. 

Today, the “Terylene’ that reaches the shops 
is being manufactured by a large pilot plant at 
Fleetwood, on the Lancashire coast. Already 
the new fibre has proved its worth, and “Terylene’ 
shirts, socks, underwear, dress materials and 
sewing thread are soon sold out to an eager public 
whenever they appear. When ‘Terylene’ is in 
large scale production in 1955 it will give a great 
opportunity to the British textile industry. 
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‘A Study of History is fascinating .. . 


The author is always finding new headings, new sub-headings, new divisions, 
new angles to look from, new topics to divert; and this mine of curious 
information is always glistening with riches. More than anyone, Professor 
Toynbee has taught us to see history through the eyes of five continents .. . 
Professor Toynbee is a genuinely civilized, dispassionate cosmopolitan, and 
the rage of some of his critics springs from his refusal to be a propagandist 
. . . The scholar’s calling is, after all, to create order where none before 
existed; and to that calling Professor Toynbee has been faithful ” 

Noel Annan in Manchester Guardian 


The publication of Volumes VII to X completed 


A Study of History 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


Any of the volumes may be bought separately. There is a set price of £15. 15s. 
net for the ten. Oxford books may be purchased by subscription and details 
will gladly be sent by the publishers. 





New Letters of David Hume 


Edited by RAYMOND KLIBANSKY and ERNEST C. MOSSNER 


Of the 127 letters in this volume, 27 were published in part (but in part only) 
in J. Y. T. Greig’s Letters of David Hume (2 vols., Oxford, 1932). The editors of 
the present volume discovered the new material by systematic search in European 
and American libraries, and have followed the original manuscripts. 30s. net 
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THE 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


founded 1906 


President: Professor W. N. MEDLICOTT 


M EMBERSHIP of the Association is open to all interested in history. 
Some members are engaged professionally in teaching the subject, 
but as many others enjoy it as an absorbing hobby. 


HE ASSOCIATION has branches throughout the country at which 


discussions take place and lectures are given by well-known 
historians. 


A CONFERENCE will be held at Shrewsbury, January 3rd to 6th, 

1955. Among the speakers are Dr. Lionel Butler, Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, or “‘ The History of Shrewsbury,” and Mr. R. 
Birley, Headmaster of Eton College, on “ History and Story”. Visits 
will be made to Attingham Hall, Pitchford Hall, Stokesay Castle, 
Tong Church, Boscobel, Viroconium, as well as to places of historic 
interest in Shrewsbury itself. There will be discussions on various topics, 
including “‘ The Future of the English Country House”, and “ Social 
Studies and the History Teacher ”’. 


SUBSCRIPTION of 15s. entitles a member to the services of the 

Association, including the journal History, pamphlets and biblio- 
graphies and a lending library. Without the journal, the subscription 
is 7s. 6d. 


59a KENNINGTON PARK ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.11 








If you are interested write for particulars to the Honorary Secretary : 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS ON 


The Crusades 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The publication of Volume III (The Kingdom of Acre and the later Crusades) 
completes Mr Runciman’s trilogy. ‘ Majestically surpasses all previous attempts in 
English to tell the rounded story of the Crusades.’ THE TIMES. ‘ It sets before us one 
of the formidable moral and romantic epics of time, with scholarship and imagination 
worthy of it.” ROSE MACAULAY in THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Prospectus available. 
I, 30s. met ; II, 42s. net ; III, 35s. net 


HISTORY 


A Concise Economic History 
of Britain (II) 


W. H. B. COURT 


An independent sequel to the late Sir John Clapham’s first volume which carried the 
story down to 1750. (Available, 21s. net.) Professor Court traces the growth of Britain 
as an industrial state and examines the main features of the Victorian economy and its 
subsequent development. 21s. net 





Science and Civilisation in China (1) 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


The first of seven volumes setting out the Chinese contribution to human knowledge 
in the sciences and technology. This volume is general and introductory, dealing with 
the geographical and historical background to the interchange of ideas between China 
and the West. ‘ Perhaps the greatest single act of historical synthesis and cultural 
intercommunication ever attempted by one man.’ LAURENCE PICKEN in THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. ‘ A new era is being opened in our Western knowledge and understanding 
of China.’ 0. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL in THE SPECTATOR. Prospectus available. 52s. 6d. net 
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( en superb premium-grade 
petrol has now been specially 


blended for winter use. Run 
your car on BP Super plus BP 08 


Change up 


BP SHIELD ItS THE TRADE-MARK 











from now on. It prevents stalling, 
loss of power and the high 
petrol consumption caused by 





carburettor icing. 


to BP Super 


OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL CO. LIMITED 
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SHORT’S LTD. 21 BARTER STREET. LONDON, W.C.1 
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and many patented and exclusive 
features at no extra cost 


(This scheme applicable to the British Isles only) 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD : BIRMINGHAM : ENGLAND 


A glimpse of island-studded 
Derwentwater and Skiddaw 
from Ashness Bridge. 





THE FINANCIAL TIMES - 


Bridging the Gap 


Where college ends a career 
begins, but the transition from 
one to the other ought not to be 
too abrupt. To-day, industry shows 
a lively interest in the curriculum 
of students, and many firms have 
special training schemes designed 
to supplement the graduate’s 
knowledge with practical experi- 
ence of a specialized business. 


Yet there is no doubt that an 
employer will be most favourably 
inclined towards those who have 
already taken an interest in their 
proposed vocation. The student 
who plans a career in business is in 
a fortunate position. He will find 
the necessary help and guidance 


in the pages of THE FINANCIAL 
TIMES. The editorial comment is 
both informative and stimulating. 
It analyses trends and discusses 
fully the problems which face 
industry to-day. 


Top Management—those men 
and women who now lead and 
direct industry—place great store 
by THE FINANCIAL TIMES. Con- 
sequently, the student who 
regularly studies its pages will 
acquire a useful understanding of 
business activity. He will bridge 
the gap between his academic 
knowledge and the’ everyday 
conduct of affairs. 


Look to the future 
read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
to-day 


72 COLEMAN STREET ° 


LONDON ~ E.C.2. 
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